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Introduction. 



TWENTY years ago, or even ten, almost everybody who 
came to the tropics, went there in quest of a fortune, 
and did but care for the producing possibilities of those 
Lands of the Sun; the tourists whose only purpose is love 
of nature, constituted a negligible minority. However, a happy 
change has taken place; among other countries the wonderful 
Isle of Java has attracted a considerable number of pleasure- 
seekers; so gradually the want of practical guide-books was 
felt more keenly, as nearly nothing has been accomplished yet 
in this direction. And though it may seem seductive and ad- 
venturous to visit foreign countries wholly without a guide, by 
acting thus you risk to pass by the beautiful and the charac- 
teristic without even suspecting its presence. 

Now the mountains this booklet is about have a distinct 
function in the European society of Australasia, quite apart 
from the importance of their scenic qualities. They are a favourite 
health-resort; many people spend their holidays in their revi- 
gorating coolness; many get back the forces which they lost 
in the exhaustingly hot plains. 

For an inhabitant of northern regions it is difficult to fully 
understand the delicious sensations of climbing into the bracing 
freshness of greater altitudes; of leaving behind the ever-burning 
plains, and entering that atmosphere of subtle fragrance, which 
rises from the superabundant flora of the volcanic slopes. 
They do not know the current of vitality which seizes and 
carries along both the inhabitant of tropical countries and the 



globe-trolter, who receives one of his mightiest impressions 
here; one that makes him linger and look backward. 

The names of the Tenggermountains and of that curious 
volcano, the Bromo are widely known already; but only very 
few, even of those who visited them, have learned much more 
about them; people generally ,,do" the Tengger in the stereo- 
typical way and carry home some quickly waning memories of 
this rich volcanic scenery, lovely and wild, disconsolately barren 
and flowering luxuriously. 

Many a day did I wander through those mysterious ravines, 
on the high crests and amidst the livid-grey masses of the 
craters, and I have come to love these mountains as no other 
spot on earth. So it caused me to feel very glad, when 
Mr. J. Fangman, M. D., physician-director of the ,, Sanatorium 
Tosari", enabled me to compose this guide for the use of 
those who want to get acquainted with the Tenggerrhountains 
more intimately. 

Before leading you into the volcanic treasuries, I feel bound 
to express my best thanks to Messrs. G. P. Lewis, L. 
Elfferich and A. Hermann for the photographs which they placed 
at my disposition in a most liberal way. 

And may this booklet really be a guide. — 

H. J. VAN MOOK. 





VIEW OF THE SAND-SEA FROM THE PENANDJAAN. 
To the left the Bromo, next to it the Batok and Widodaren; more distant the Sei 
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The Tenggermountains. 



ON the narrowest part of East-Java the Tengger rises out 
of the plains of Malang and Pasuruan and Lumadjang. 
Among the many sharp, volcanic cones it seems a clumsy 
mass of rocks and earth, a quaint, crouching monster, heavy and 
sluggish. From its feet the lower ridges extend into the plains 
with their more definitely painted garb of green and brown 
and pale yellow. But over those villages and sawahs, those 
sugar-fields and unirrigated lands, striped with shady country- 
roads, the violet Tengger watches brooding; indistinct in detail, 
yet ominously distinct in its ponderous presence. 

A volcano, notwithstanding its broad and heavy lines; a 
volcano which crumbled down many a thousand years ago, 
and so gave birth to one of the weirdest landscapes on this 
world of ours; for within the steep wall left erect after the 
catastrophe new craters have been formed, by the never tiring 
Forces of the Fire; and to this fantastical world of volcanoes 
a poetical people gave the names of its Gods, and the cult 
of Brahma, nearly extinct on Java, lives on in this giant mount. 

The plains stretch forth at its feet in every direction, the 
southern excepted; here the sturdy cone of the Semeru, the 
highest top of Java, towers over it majestically. Between them 
a series of half decayed, extinct volcanoes build up an almost 
uninhabited highland ; the southern slope of the Semeiu descends 
steeply into the sea. 

Though not so high, the Tengger rises to considerable alti- 
tudes. The Penandjaan in the northern part of the old wall 
attains about 9300 feet a. s. 1.; the wall itself does not 
fall below 7300 feet. Everything about this crater is of gigantic 
dimensions, and a very sharp contrast exists between it and 
the lower slopes, where the tiny maize-fields, the rows of 
tjemaras, the murmuring brooks in the green obscurity of their 
ravine-beds, all speak of tranquility and the well-earned rest of 
wongtani. Again there are the mystical tjemara-woods ; the wild forests 



on the lower ridges; the numerous waterfalls, where streams 
suddenly jump out of the shrubbery into the dazzling light, 
tumbling down madly from precipitous rocks. 

At 5000 feet the temperature is considerably lower already 
than in the plains, especially in the small hours of morning; 
the climate resembles that of the European summer. And though the 
sun may burn intensely at noon, it never produces the ferocious 
heat, which chases the Westerling out of the tropics in the 
long run. All sorts of European herbs peep out of the grass; 
the whole flora, though much more domineering still than 
anywhere at higher latitudes, grows less overwhelming, less 
entangled than that of the primeval forests, which crown 
the hills. 

And running water everywhere. It rushes down every ravine, 
thundering on its rocky bed, or nearly coming to a standstill in 
small, flower-bordered pools. The water is stainlessly clear, a 
dehght to eyes wearied of the slow, muddy rivers of the plains. 
Where the water flows, one sees the force of hfe burst from 
its earthen dungeons and one is conscious of seeing it; for the 
unsullied air of the mountains renders us ^hat very force of life, 
which perhaps we lost near the swampy coast. 

The people themselves are different here; their houses, their 
tillage. Whereas the Javanese villages are hidden in an intricate 
mass of trees and shrubs, which makes them look like woods, 
the houses of the Tengger-kampongs are built close together on 
open premises. They are longer and lower; in building them 
wooden boards often substitute the universal bamboo; and the 
atap on the roofs is replaced bij tinned iron from oil tins, or 
alternatively laid halves of bamboo-cylinders. The premises are 
small, well-kept and seldom fenced in; only along the road or 
enclosing solitary tenements there may be seen low hedges of 
flowering shrubs: wild fuchsia and graceful, white ketjubung. 

The outward appearance of such a village is one of extreme 
regularity: the houses stand in long, parallel rows on terraces 
dug into the mountain-slopes; here and there long poles, called 
sigaroan, laden with Indian corn, protrude from between the 



large roofs. But chaos reigns in the interior of the houses; and 
a rather dirty chaos at that, caused bij the cold and the stabling 
of goats and hens in the one room they contain. Ranged along 
the walls are long benches for sitting and sleeping purposes; 
over the door we find the sanggar, a 
family-altar, where the pusakas are kept. 

All these villages are situated more than 
5500 feet a. s. 1. ; so the daily task of 
the Wong Tengger — the highlanders — 
is heavy enough. They till their fields 
even on the steepest ravine-slopes; one 
often wonders how their crops keep clinging 
to these earthen walls. There the women 
dig and plant and reap; the men convey 
their products on little packhorses to Puspa 
or farther down to distant Surabaya. 

The Tengger yields products of importance 
to the Europeans ; western vegetables and 
potatoes, which the lowlands produce but 
scantily, thrive well in these cooler climes. 
It is too high for the cultivation of rice; 
so the Tenggerese has become a gardener 
more than anything else. And near the villages 
one hears the cow-bells a-tingling; the melo- 
dious voice of a herdsman's boy resounds 
in the valley with quite a delicate charm. 

A cheerful, hospitable people they are, 
these Tengger men and women. When you 
meet them on the deserted mountain-paths 
they just ask: Whence? and: Whither? 
and they mutter some kind words in passing, much in the same 
way as it happens in the less visited parts of Switzerland; 
they lack the rigorous etiquette of the Javanese. Being of a strong 
build they are untiring mountaineers ; swift and sure-footed even on 
seemingly inaccessible slopes. On the other hand they have a childlike 
mind; and when they come to know you more intimately, they 
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are full of naive questions about the wonderful things down in 
the plains and in mighty Surabaya. 

Their old Hindoo religion is being supplanted more and more 
by a sort of would-be Mohammedanism, founded mostly on 

misunderstandings about the Islam. They 
often think the Islam more privileged, or 
they call themselves Orang *Slam because 
they have been circumcised. For in their 
inmost hearts they still worship Brahma 
and their holy mountain Mahameru; when 
a real Mussulman is near they feel op- 
pressed and uncomfortable. Therefore too, 
the most reverend man from their point of 
view is the Tenggerese dukun. 

He is the real priest of their churchless 
cult; his presence is indispensable at all 
important occurrences ; he is a priest indeed, 
and not a physician, as you might infer 
from his name. He consecrates water by 
steeping flowers into it; he uses the 
Zodiacal goblets, whose significance has 
been lost to them for many a hundred 
years already. 

And whatever they may call themselves, 

Hindoo or Mohammedan, the underlying 

foundation of their religious feelings is the 

direct worship of nature, of the essence 

of things visible: the behef in bad and 

benevolent' mountain geniuses ; in the spirits 

of trees and water, of hill-tops and rocks, 

where they lay down small offerings, such as a few flowers, 

or some maize, or even a cigarette, to coax the unseen powers 

into acting kindly towards them. 

Their principal ceremonies are the Feast of the Death and 
the Feast of Bromo. After death the soul remains for a thou- 
sand days on the Mountain of the Ghosts, the Munggal; and 
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thereafter it passes on to the Bromo, where it enters the 
Purgatory, to gain eternal bliss finally on the Holy Mountain, 
where Brahma himself sits enthroned, the Mahameru (= Semeru). 

And such is the tale about their origin: The first people 
were Kjai Oomah and Njai Oomah, who remained childless 
for many years. In her old age however the Gods heard Njai 
Oomah, and she bore her husband no less than twenty-five 
children, of whom the youngest was sacrificed to the Bromo; 
the other twenty-four became the ancestors of the Tenggerese 
who derived their name from Tengger, the eldest son. 

The Feast of Bromo is celebrated yearly by the whole 
population of the Tengger; men and women and children gather 
in the Dasar or Sandsea, and throw their offerings into the 
Bromo; most of these, however, are fetched out of the crater 
again by lingerers, when the pageant is over; the Gods are 
supposed to have enjoyed enough from the spirit of the 
offered foods. 

Now all these things are but interesting peculiarities to the 
western visitor; the essential which captivates him is the 
stately beauty of these mountains : the wild power of the volcano. 



the unceasing variation of outline and colour, the manifold 
impressions, which give the lie to those who proclaim the monotony 
of Java's scenery. And this you enjoy in an atmosphere so healthy 
and refreshing, that your own energies astonish you. People 
who esteemed a five minute's walk an impossibility march on 
for hours together, and lose all confidence in their own principles 
about exertion. The tourist, whom the tropical sun has often 
doomed to immobility, regains his freedom under this tender 
blue morning-sky; between the hordes of clouds storming the 
mountain-flanks; in the serene tranquillity of the night. 

Thus living amidst the flower-gardens of Tosari you forget 
Kipling's fatal words: „East is east and west is west, and 
never they shall meet"; you forget everything you sacrificed in 
coming to the tropics; the discontented return home feeling 
pleasant about their lot; the careless tourist knows he did not 
travel in vain. 

Through these mountains I will be your guide; I shall show 
you many walks, and you will discover many more of them; 
and finally you shall gain the proud conviction that some part 
of this country has become your own. 



ODD 





Routes to Tosari. 









IF a man who had visiled Tosari in the dawn of civilization, 
say for instance 1 890, came back there now after a long 

absence, he would stand perplexed. Perhaps the word is not 
strong enough to characterize the difference. Nowadays one travels 
quickly, comfortably, without undue excitement; formerly travelling 
was well, one did travel indeed. 

This refers to the route via Pasuruan and Puspa only ; the 
other accesses to the Tenggermountains are in the same state 
mostly as thirty years ago, and when you love the medieval, you 
may try them as a quite undangerous safety-valve for your 
adventurous yearnings, even without being harassed by envy 
of modern improvements, as there is nothing modern about them. 

Those dear old days of the two-wheeled waggonette, the 
kretek as they call it in Pasuruan ; of the tandoo and the horse ! 
Being deposited at the Pasuruan railway-station by a train 
of a restive nature and an asthmatic disposition, your eager eyes 
beheld about a dozen of those unattractive vehicles ; the shabby 
horses asleep as if never to wake up again; the drivers in a 
noisy fuss about the distribution of luggage and passengers, to 
which a term could be set only by your own vehement remon- 
strances. Then the endless and dusty countiy-road to Pasrepan, 
where the traveller was reduced to a state of confused inhumanity, 
with barely enough forces left to count the milestones, and to 
get out of this glorious means of transport and cHmb a similar 
euphemism. When seven more miles of a rough and winding 
drive with numerous jerky halts, because of the steepness, had 
nearly finished you, you were compelled finally to mount an 
animated hobby and be dragged to Tosari in a trance. Still the 
violent disputes with drivers and coolies have not been mentioned, 
nor the eternal fear concerning the state and the whereabouts 
of your luggage. Such was travelling, formerly. — 

Nowadays the morning-express takes you from Surabaya down 
to Pasuruan in one hour and a half; on leaving the station you 



find a big motor-car 
awaiting you in front 
of it. It offers ample 
room for eight pas- 
sengers with their 
luggage ; other smal- 
ler motor-cars are 
available when more 
people have to be 
carried up-hill. Be- 
fore noon they reach 
Tosari. 

And the magnifi- 
cence of this road! 
First the broad, old 
tamarind-avenues of 
Pasuruan, where 
old, big houses tell 
of glories long past, 
and new, brightly 
coloured buildings 
seem to predict a 
prosperous future. 
After that we reach 
the highroad, borde- 
red by unterminable series of villages broken only by extensive 
views across sawahs and sugaifields. The transparent blue 
vapours of early dawn have disappeared ; the heated air trembles 
above the blinding reflection of the inundated riceland. But for 
him who knows the mountains this heat is only a whetting 
of coming pleasures; those who are still in the dark about the 
things in store will only feel a keener joy at escaping from 
this hot-house temperature. 

The tram-rails stretch along the road; when we meet the 
coughing, dingy little trains, the contrast with our vehicle makes 
us feel quite contented. On the right-hand side we pass the 
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sugar-factory Plered, where we may witness a pleasant little 
chat between our chauffeur and the drivers of some loaded ox-carts 
obstinately barring the way. 

No unusual sights, only the „ monotonous" landscape of Java. 
Monotonous ! may be for people blinded by the dizzying variety 
of shapes and colours; to whom all this is but a sea of never- 
fading green. Monotonous! the orgies of sunfire on the far- 
stretching fields ; the cosiness of the Javanese cottages, with their 
bamboo gate-ways and their quiet inhabitants; the royal shadow 
of the broad ficus on the road ; the vaporous, grey background, 
where the clouds cluster around the violet mountain-tops; the 
wonderful stateliness of the blue-green crypts of rustling bamboo ! 
Monotonous ! no, but overwhelming and therefore incomprehensible 
to our understanding, which is accustomed to the little complicated 
impressions of the European plains. 

At the tramway-station Waroong Dowo we leave the road to 
Malang and take the direction „to Probolinggo", as indicated by 
the fingerpost. Still we are guided by a branch-line of the tramway, 
until in the village of Kranggen a big, blue board on two sturdy 
poles points out the beginning of the mountain-road to Tosari 
branching off to the right. From this moment the Tengger remains 
constantly in front of us, growing more and more distinct in 
outline and detail. 

Pasrepan is reached after the first perceptible inclines. Formerly 
it was a busy place, where vehicles and horses were changed 
for fresh ones; now we only halt there to deliver the mail. 

The splendid mountain-road from here to Tosari, rising smoothly 
with an average of 1 to 1 3, is not wide enough to allow the 
traffic to go on in both directions at the same time ; so separate 
hours have been fixed for up- and down-going motor-cars; at 
Pasrepan as well as near Puspa and Tosari those hours are 
clearly mentioned on big boards beside the road. Otherwise 
there are no obstacles; every first-class car can make the trip 
easily in less than three hours. 

Past Pasrepan the road rises almost continually with numberless 
sharp curves. The peculiar sono trees along it make it clearly 



discernible on the evenly sloping ridge to Puspa. Imperceptibly 
a delicious feeling of well-being steals upon us, of which we 
shall grow conscious later on, past Puspa, between the glossy 
green coffee-trees; a fading away of the oppression caused by 
the stifling atmosphere of the plains. 

Gradually the sawahs become scarce and poor; the bananas 
and palms are of a lower growth. For long stretches the road 
is bordered by prickly lantana shrubs ; big erratic blocks peep out 
of the green ponderously. On the whole this part of the mountain 
is but imperfectly overgrown; scanty little huts stand on the 
slopes, and they are few and far between; now and then a 
group of naked boys stands waiting for the wonderful, rumbling 
motor at a curve of the road and starts running after it noisily. 
Again between the congruent sono trees we get unexpected views 
of the plains and the glittering mirror of the sea. 

Suddenly the wood is in front of us; just on its borders 
lies Puspa. Through the village gate we reach the passar opposite 
the coffee godown, a long, black shed on short, white pillars; 
still higher we pass some European country-houses; at last we 
stop near the narrow by-way to Puspa Hotel, between bamboo 
and tjemaras. 

The Hotel is a low, white building with its front turned 
towards the sea ; it forms an independent part of the Sanatorium 
Tosari, designed for those who cannot stand the sudden change 
of climate or the relatively cold nights of higher altitudes. Its 
situation and surroundings are quite picturesque; we shall make 
an exquisite trip in its neighbourhood later on. But as it is 
only 2 1 00 feet above the sea, the days are still rather hot here, 
and subsequently long walks will be to much of an exertion 
for ordinary tourists, who are not sportsmen besides. 

The motor is supplied with fresh water; the passengers stroll 
about for a few minutes ; — then everybody gets in again and 
the motor starts on its lowest gearing to carry its load 4000 
feet higher still. 

As the gradient increases the landscape changes quickly and 
continuously, but without abrupt transitions, one type merging 
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into another by degrees. The road, now an avenue of tjemaras, 
plunges into the wood overgrowing the ridges and ravines. For 
some time yet a group of bamboo shoots up here and there; 
then it disappears from the ridges and is rarely seen in the 
ravines; the wild banana is the only surviving „ characteristic" 
of the Javanese plain. 

The primeval forest of the tropics and the European woods! 
Feodality and democracy! Yon the even and cullivated trees 
standing in regular rows; here one wild, mighty trunk elevating 
its gracious top high into the air; its branches hung with a 
resplendent garb of moss and ferns and trailers; around it the 
bright array of dwarf -trees and rough shrubbery: vassals and 
thralls to the royal giant. Yon the ground covered with moss, 
where one proceeds unhindered, comfortably enjoying the shade 
and the cultivated beauty of each separate tree and herb; here 
a disorderly entanglement of fierce colours, of unbridled growth, 
over which the grandees of the wood medidate on their dreams 
of power; a wilderness that defies our energies to penetrate it, 
where every unit is a massal crowd of the most heterogeneous 
foliage. This forest growing along the drive-way is not its most 
perfect manifestation, though; we shall come to see that later on, 
in the Kletak pass and on our way to Rambut Maja. 

As I have mentioned already the road is set with tjemaras, 
which* perhaps is a pity. For these tjemaras are a languishing 
and sickly breed when compared with the solemn prince of the 
highlands. To be sure there is something picturesque about their 
slender stems, tinged a bright orange by numerous small fungi; 
but who knows the species of the Semeru and Ajek-Ajek forests 
looks upon these as impostors. 

Quite soon a dark lustre penetrates the lower shrubbery; 
tender little stems covered with whitish moss and big, dark- 
green leaves like enigmatical deer's eyes. These are the ancient 
coffee-plantations, badly kept in order now and almost lying waste. 
The tall shade-trees make them look like woods and when the 
coffee blossoms, and the soft scents from the white asters 
pervade the air, they seem to create a mood of cherished 



melancholy; especially when the clouds drift between the trees. 

The road has been hewn into the mountain-slopes, and the 
steep walls are hung with veils of charming herbs ; already we 
may recognize forms of a more subtropic flora amongst them; 
every curve of the road has its own surprise. Sometimes between 
the multitude of stems glistens the distant surface of the sea. 

Here the clouds, often enveloping the Tengger at this hour, 
may punctuate the character of the landscape, but when we 
have passed through these woods of delicate forms and colours, 
we enter a quite different part of the mountains that wants 
bright sunshine to be fully appreciated. 

This is the real Tengger, the country of the Tenggerese. 
The girdle of dark woods encircles it like a protective wall; 
their territory has clear and laughing features and must be seen 
in glorious light. The trees stand apart; everywhere, even on 
the steepest slopes, the patjol has hacked into this fertile soil; 
there are patches of rustic cabbages and roughly graceful potatoes 
in the richly woven garb of maize-fields, on which the parting 
rays of the sun will conjure the ruddy gloss of a tiger's skin. 
This land we enter where the road climbs out of the 
ravine and keeps on the ridge for some moments, near paal 24. 

Scattered between the maize are little straw-decked huts, where 
the villagers live in during seed-time and harvest. Along the road 
here and there a solitary house stands on its narrow but well- 
kept premises, clinging tightly to the mountain as it were. 
And far down in the ravines the water rustles underneath some 
protecting relics of primeval vegetation. 

The valley on our left has its own peculiar charm. Many 
times had I passed it, walking or driving, without noticing it; 
then on a cloudless morning it struck me with the suddenness 
of a revelation. Over the checker-board of fields there floated 
a transparent cloud of orange-red blossoms, a subtle trace of 
colour that 1 feared to chase away by a second look. Ever 
since I saw this valley through its mystic veil, though sometimes 
the flowers nearly disappeared, like a thin mist in the morning sun. 

This is the bloom of the dadap trees which stand dispersed 



in the valley; the dadaps with their scanty foliage disappearing 
in the light, and their clusters of orange flowers high up in the 
branches. They rule the country as far as the last, sweeping 
curve of the road near the Carts' Fiat and Pruwana. 

After having passed between the few cottages of Baledana 
we enter the ravine, as the ridge rises too quickly; in the upper 
part of it we cross the tiny streamlet, and one straight grade 
lifts us on to the Carts' Flat mentioned above, thus called 
because the ox-carts rest here after the strenuous struggle up- 
hill. Here the road turns across the ridge to the other side; a 
little way down to the left the kampong Pruwana clings to the 
rugged mountain-side. 

Still on this unusually level part we pass on the right one of 
those singular stairways of the Javanese mountains. Across the 
path bamboos have been nailed about every yard to make it 
resist erosion. This path shortens the way to Tosari for a 
predestrian to about a quarter of an hour; the road rising more 
gradually along the ridge needs some I Vz miles more to 
complete its journey. 

The last part has a new character. It is a shade more dark: 
the tjemara begins to assert its rulership, though it only appears 
in small groups or quaint, soldier-like tiers between the maize- 
fields; supple, mast-hke stems with rustling tassels of needles. 
In the ravine the brook hurries on in long leaps from the glistening 
rocks; flower-laden garlands of Indian cress depend from the 
mountain-side overhanging the road. On the other side of the 
ravine the villages of Sedaeng and Wanakitri top the ridge; 
and sometimes between the clouds we may catch a distant view 
of the Tengger giants with their bright helmets of yellow grass. 

One more sharp turning to the right; then, having covered 
the last few hundred yards of the ascent, we enter the village 
of Tosari just in front of the concrete staircase that led to 
the old Hotel, which was burnt down accidentally in 1913; a 
quick drive past its relics, down along the ridge between the 
recently built pavilions, and the motorcar has reached its 
destination. 

10 



The distances are : Pasuran— Pasrepan, 1 1 miles ( 1 2 paal) ; Pas- 
repan— Puspa, 6"2 miles (7 paal); Puspa— Tosari, IVz miles (8 paal). 

On the other routes of access 1 need not expatiate largely, 
because this one is by far the most practicable and the shortest. 
Furthermore the upper part of each will be treated afterwards 
as an excursion from Tosari. 

Next in importance comes the route from Lawang via Nongko- 
djadjar, especially for people from Malang and the upper reaches 
of the Brantas river. Motor-cars are of no use on this road, excepting 
the first few miles; one must needs resort to horses or sedan-chairs. 

At Lawang station you can hire a kretek which takes you 
to Purwadadi in little over an hour; here the long ride begins, 
or the almost endless rocking in the tandoo. With a good horse 
(as far as horses go here) and a change at Nongkodjadjar it 
will take about five or six hours to reach Tosari; for sedan-chairs 
you must make an allowance of eight hours at least. The right 
thing is to try to arrive at Nongkodjadjar about tiffin, which may 
be had at the Hotel there; Nongkodjadjar is about half-way 
between Purwadadi and Tosari. 

The various landscapes on this route are much the same in 
general appearance as on the road from Pasrepan, only they don't 
flow each other so quickly. First the road to Purwadadi 
with its ravishing panoramas of the surrounding mountains; the 
Kawi and the Ardjuna to the west, the Tengger and the Semeru 
opposite. From Purwadadi you start to climb the hills, which carry 
terraced ricefields on their rounded backs, until you reach the 
woods and Nongkodjadjar. 

Here we take an hour's rest or so at the Hotel ; the village 
is about 4000 feet above sea level, with numerous European 
country-houses; particulars about the last part of this journey 
will be found lower down, in the chapter: Other big Excursions. 

The last route starts from Probolinggo and is useful to people 
from the Far East of Java. It is still more difficult, and it lacks 
modern conveyances completely. 



From Probolinggo one takes a carriage to Sukapura, about 
2600 feet a. s. 1. ; the last part of this drive (three hours) is 
often only accomplished by the 
help of oxen. Sukapura is a 
charming village, very quiet be- 
tween its flower-laden gardens, 
which contrast happily with the 
often desolate premises of lowland 
tenements. The journey to Tosari 
on horseback takes about 8 to 
9 hours; so you had better get 
a fresh horse half-way at Ngadi- 
sari, or stay there overnight in 
the passanggrahan. 

Outside Sukapura we pass some 
tjemara woods; after that we 
enter the coffee gardens, offering 
the same aspects as those above 
Puspa. The road crosses deep 
ravines, and gurgling and rushing 
mountain streams; the roughly- 
hewn path has many ups and 
downs. Through the rocky gorge of Sapikerep we enter the 
valley of Wanasari, the north-eastern part of the ancient 
Tengger- crater, which is separated from the Sandsea by the 
Tjemaralawang. On both sides it is enclosed by precipitous 
walls, 1 500-2000 feet high; dark and menacing mountains, which 
seem to defend this pretty vale, furrowed by shallow water-courses ; 




Main road belween the pavilions; on the left the Director's house. 



with tiny, fenced-in fields and prosperous villages. In four hours 
we reach Ngadisari, where the big passanggrahan stands clear 

of the other clustering houses; 
7000 feet a. s. 1. 

To our right are the Argawulan 
and the mighty and massive 
Penandjaan, Kings of the Tengger; 
the ridge on our left is but little 
lower; and between these unap- 
proachable sentinels the village 
slumbers safely amidst its fertile 
acres, with the restless waters 
whispering in their narrow beds, 
where even bamboo grows; a 
peaceful, slightly grooved plain, 
like the rippled surface of a lake. 
From Ngadisari it takes four 
morehoursto reach the Sanatorium ; 
hours full of surprise and wonder- 
ful beauty: the sudden view of 
the Bromo from the crest of 
Tjemaralawang, a wild gallop 
across the desert-like Sandsea; the Munggal pass and the wholly 
different highlands of the north-western Tengger; all of which 
I shall describe extensively later on. 

But then it is rather a pity to see all these wonders already 
on the fatiguing journey from the tropical plains; the first route 
remains the most advisable from every point of view. 
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losari Hotel. 









BEFORE starting on our walks, a description of our head- 
quarters will not be looked upon as superfluous. The ground- 
plan on next page shows the different parts that composed the 
Sanatorium about the end of 1 9 1 5 . 

It is situated on the ridge 
carrying the village of Tosari 
higher up, and the hamlet of 
Telagasari just below; at an 
altitude of nearly 6000 feet a. s. 1. 
The first hotel was built 
a few hundred yards more up-hill 
within the village; but it was 
burnt down accidentally in 
1913. Afterwards the undamaged 
pavilions were transferred to 
the new centre near Telagasari, 
and nothing remains of the 
ancient hotel, but the concrete 
stairway and two terraces covered 
with wild shrubs and flowers. 

Past these relics and the 
spacious motor-garage we reach 
the straight, slowly descending 
part of the road between the pavilions and larger buildings. 

How surprisingly beautiful is this little mountain village! The 
charming wooden cottages hidden for the greater part under 
the abundance of flowers: roses, Indian cress, heliotrope, fuchsia 
and numerous lower herbs; a tree-fern here and there, with 
delicately curved leaves, like fans of exquisite lace-work; the 
pretty fagades with their gay colours in between. 

First we pass ten separate pavilions, each containing from 
two to four rooms; and the graceful director's house, gable-roofed 
and overgrown with roses; then on the left come the main 




Pavilion oi the Sanatoiium Tosari. 



buildings on three adjoining terraces. On the highest the dining- 
hall with its accessories, the office and thirteen bedrooms; from 
the verandah we descend by a flight of stairs to the second, 
where we find the social and billiard-halls and five more bedrooms, 
the rest of this terrace being occupied by large lawns and a 
tennis-court. A second flight of stairs conducts us to the lowest 

terrace, covered by extensive 
flower-gardens surrounding the 
most recently built series of rooms. 
Everything has been furnished 
with great comfort; the pavilions 
are quite independent dwellings, 
including closed verandahs, 
bath-rooms and housing for 
servants; the ordinary rooms 
too have their separate part of 
the long verandahs each. The 
dining-hall has been enlarged of 
late, and now offers a seat to 
every guest ; the service is faultless, 
as in most big hotels on Java. 
And the best of Tengger vege- 
tables guarantee the excellence 
of the pure Dutch kitchen. 
The social and billiard-halls 
I have mentioned already ; a grand 
piano, a French and an English biUiard are at the guests' 
disposal. As for sports, there is no climate more favourable to 
the amateurs of tennis than the Tenggerese. Little native boys 
show a wonderful skill in catching and gathering the balls for 
the server; their use of English expressions is very funny, the 
word „game" almost producing a riot. 

Besides the automobile- service the hotel owns a considerable 
number of saddle-horses for excursions; more horses are to be 
had from native owners in the village. Tents for camping 
excursions such as to the Semeru are available too; and 
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sedan-chairs, the last resource for the more aged tourists. 

All information about trips and the like are obtained at the 
office, the manager's kingdom. Here you order the quantity 
of victuals and the number of horses you want, and here you 
fix the hour of departure; then you are drummed out of bed 
mercilessly and find the horses ready to receive their burdens. 

Finally I must draw the attention 
of photographers to the dark 
chamber, — as for subject-matter, 
the Tengger is inexhaustible in 
that respect. 

The situation of Tosari is 
sublime. Being built on the lofty 
ridge, it commands an over- 
whelmingly wide view. On both 
sides are deep ravmes between this 
and the neighbouring ridges, which 
carry other villages: Wanakitri 
and Sedaeng to the east, westward 
Kertanom. Far below the bluish 
plains in their vague secondary 
hues, with sugar-factories lookmg 
hke tiny, white blocks ; the graceful 
curve of the coast-line embracing 
the silvery glitter of the sea ; the 
shining ribbon of the Kali Porrong 
just in the corner, and sometimes in the distant north the Isle of Madura. 

Westward the view is blocked by slender volcanoes: the 
Penanggungan's symmetric cone, a lonely outpost of slim and 
elegant stature seemingly, though 5500 feet high; the multi- 
topped Ardjuna with its noble lines reaching 11000 feet; its 
northern crater, the Welirang, tinged a rosy yellow by sulphorous 
sediments and crowned by transparent wafts of smoke; south 
of it the long-stretched Kawi and farther away between them 
the calamitous Kelut. 




Tennis-court, Sanatorium Tosari 



and the starry clearness of the nights. The rising sun rarely 
finds more than a rosy haze enveloping the mountain-tops, and 
may-be a motionless stratus, hovering over the Brantas valley; 
then, about ten or eleven o'clock they appear, the cloudy hordes ; 
large, bulging, dazzlingly white sails; snowy mountain-ridges 
with yawning clefts in their sides; armies of silver-clad knights 

with burning helmets and flowing 
banners; or grey, ferocious Hun 
warriors dashing onward madly. 
Then again, when the air is 
undisturbed, an abrupt wall of 
clouds will float gently towards 
us, a magic ice-floe; or you discern 
nothing but vague mists climbing 
the ravines tentatively. At noon 
they drift through trees and houses, 
wrapping them in cool, grey 
twilight. 

This lasts about till half past 
three; then the clouds drift away, 
and the parting song of the sun 
resounds m burning colours on 
their rounded backs; the gruff 
vulcanoes seem to laugh out of 
pure happiness; shining arms 
reach forth from the horizon, 
hugging the earth in a last embrace. 

And we look down on the earth from our lofty seat, even 
as the vulcano-gods looked down in olden times; don't turn 
your eyes from it to look at your own littleness, for you will 
be smitten with awe. And smaller still you feel in the mysterious, 
limpid moonlight, when the flitty mists adorn the trees and shrubs 
with their morning-trim of pearls. 

Life at Tosari is careless and gay; by the invigorating 
mountain-air all troubles are banished; you feel strong and 



But the greatest charm of Tosari are the ever-changing clouds, energetic; the days pass almost too quickly. Many start on the 
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various trips in the small hours ; others prefer the first hours of 
daylight for their shorter walks ; even after breakfast (eight o'clock) 
people will do constitutionals in the neighbourhood. Many a set 
is played on the tennis-court; the children, who regard Tosari 
as a Garden of Eden, run across the terraces, or they play at 
Indians near by. The older children however are making discoveries 
on the mountainpaths of this tropical mountain, where wild beasts 
and snakes need not be feared, this Paradise devoid of danger 
or temptations. 

After tiffin, at one o'clock the hours of sweet repose set in, 
until the afternoon resuscitates the guests, and turns them out 
of doors again. And evening finds them gathered in the spacious 
social hall, where balls are organised now and then, and artists, 
both amateur and professional, perform occasionally. 

The nights are generally cold and clear; but sometimes a 
sudden squall howls around the shuddering houses, and gusts 
of rain batter the windows and slam the open doors; then an 
atmosphere as of an European winter-evening steals into the halls 
and the tightly-closed verandahs; things long-forgotten are 
remembered with astonishing vividness; and the quiet intimacy 
of home, deemed impossible in the tropics, makes us feel as 
if we have returned to the old country by magic means. Then 
the Tengger runs wild with slashing rain and water rushing 
down the ravines. Then the mighty Tengger seems intent on 
destroying the futile life on its broad back. — 



A few words more about the climate. It does not rain more 
here than at Batavia, though perhaps there are more rainy days ; the 
wet parts of these mountains are on the south-eastern face, where 
the trade wind dominates even the monsoon at high altitudes. 

The average highest temperature is not over 20 of Celsius; 
at night the thermometer seldom falls below 1 0° ; temperatures 
of 25° at noon, or 5° at three a.m. occur, but they remain 
exceptional. On the whole the temperature varies but little ; perhaps 
the west-monsoon from November till April is the warmer season. 

A curious phenomenon is the general dryness of things 
notwithstanding the daily recurrence of the clouds; it is caused 
by the low degree of absolute dampness of the air. 

You will gather from these data that tropical clothing is in- 
sufficient at these altitudes, especially after sundown. In the 
afternoon already most of the guests don European costumes; 
on nightly excursions on horseback and even on foot a warm 
overcoat is of great use, as the grass and the shrubs are very 
wet in the early hours of morn; puttees are more advisable 
than riding-boots, as they are less warm in daytime. A sun-helmet 
or a broad-brimmed hat will sufficiently protect the face from 
the direct rays of the sun. For stiff climbs, such as the Semeru cone, 
a stick of coffee-wood, which can be obtained from Tenggerese pedlars, 
will come handy; otherwise an ordinary cane suffices, if you don't 
prefer to keep your hands free, as was the case with the author. 

And now for the mountains! 
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The shorter Walks. 



IT really takes some trouble to compose a consecutive list of 
advisable walks; there are so many openings. And as I do 

not intend (nor could, if I did) to shov\^ you every road and 
mountain-path, I am obliged to select carefully; for along writh 
the map the description of these trips must enable you to find 
your own way. 

Don't be to sceptical about the possibilities of your legs; 
any healthy person can walk from one to three hours without 
excessive training or undue exertions. Nor need greater distances 
or the steepness of some paths deter you from enjoying the 
beauties of the Tengger, as only very few of them are 
impracticable for horses. 

During the first days we shall stay in the neighbourhood of 
the hotel to get our bearings and to practise mountain-climbing 
a litde. To pay a flying visit to the Tengger, though better 
than not visiting it at all, gives but litde true satisfaction ; one should 
proceed slowly, as in reading a wonderful book, page after page. 

Now let us start; down-hill between the Hotel-buildings through 
Telagasari. At the village-gate the path forks; the left branch 
forms part of the ancient road to Puspa descending steeply past 
Tjuwut to Baledana; we shall take the right, the so-called 
„ Stairway" of which we saw the other end yesterday on the 
Carts' Flat. The path curves downward through an opulence 
of white-calyxed ketjubung and red and violet fuchsia; before 
us are the long, winding ridges of the Tengger in their gaudy 
attire; and sharp eyes may discern a couple of steamers on the 
flashing roadstead of Pasuruan, looking like strange water-spiders. 

Not to extend our first walk too far, we return by the big 
road; so we can admire the splendour of this ravine and the 
village- crowned heights opposite fully at our ease. Near Tosari 
a seductive bench makes us sit down for some moments; from 
here you can walk home along the „ Liver-lane". Total duration 
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of an hour. 



The path via Tjuwut to Balidana is worth while too, though 
rather fatiguing; it lengthens the walk by about one hour. 

A short afternoon-stroll to Kerlanom, charmingly concealed 
on the wooded ravine-slope of KaH Tosari, makes us enjoy 
the light-effects of the sinking sun more intensely as they flit 
across the mountain-walls. Starting in up-hill direction we take 
the first path to the right and follow its soft incline towards 
that village; here we may lake the little path branching off to 
the right and returning to the former by a wide curve. Or again 
we can go on through the shadowy ravine and across the wanton 
brook to Djetah, from where a narrow footpath leads along the 
Kali Tosari and its gay surroundings to the foot of the „Spekkoek", 
which we shall climb before long ; from here we return to Tosari. 
There is a pretty view on the confluence of the two thread-like 
streamlets that build up the Kali Tosari ; however it is no easy 
walk for people unused to continuous climbing and descending. 

Upon another morning we can visit the village; we walk 
past the school, humming with the drowsy drone of assiduous 
youth, where village idlers and inquisitive parents are peeping 
in at the windows ; past the branching off of the path to Padakaja and 
the Bromo (to the left); past the long, low houses ranged in 
rows on cleanly-kept terraces, where pack-ponies stand restfully 
beneath the primitive stabling-sheds, or are being laden with 
bundles of Indian corn and sacks of potatoes and hampers of 
vegetables; where scurvy dogs lie basking in the sun, or slink 
about barking and yelping most execrably at the stranger. There 
are but very few grown-ups about, as the far-off fields must 
be tilled with might and main. 

Near the ulterior village-gate we turn to the right; this path 
debouches on the path to Kertanom, skirting Tosari on the 
western side. We go past the small European churchyard and 
the sunny ravine; young tjemaras and sappy ricinus with rosette 
leaves and purple stems shadow our road; the whole walk can 
be accomplished within an hour. 

Then again we may climb some way to Padakaja just before 
sundown, and watch the Eye of the Day descend into its 
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flaming grave from 
under an isolated 
group of big trees, 
with gayly coloured 
little ferns adorning 
their branches; and 
we return quickly 
through the gathering 
shadows. 

After these first 
days the time for 
the longer trips has 
come. Still we shall 
not leave the in- 
habited parts of the 
Tengger, but we 
shall allow a greater 
scope to our energies 
and see more widely 
differing scenes. 

To start with we'll 
take the classical 
three-dessa trip : 
Wanakitri.Sedaeng, 
Pruwana. These are called the three Hindoo-villages, though 1 
can see no earthly reason why they should be more Hindoo 
than say Ngadiwana or Mararedja. However, the trip is interesting 
enough in itself. It takes about IX hours to ride and I'A hours 
to walk; unexperienced horsemen should take a Tenggerese 
with them, you shall see why presently. 

Departing about sunrise to have the advantages of night's 
freshness and the warmth of the sun combined, we first proceed 
along the big road to Puspa, until it turns northward. Here we 
cross the little bamboo bridge on our right and begin to descend 
slowly towards the ravine-bottom, edging along the maize-covered 




Folograph by G. P. Lewis. 
Tree-fern in the wood. 



slopes. Half-way down we pass a pantjuran, a waterspout 
protruding from the mountain-side and yielding clear, cool spring- 
water. It is a gathering spot for Tenggerese women who come 
here to wash and chatter; two or three men are lazying about 
and telling jokes; now and then one of them stoops under the 
jet with a shivering grin that makes all these grown-up childern 
laugh with sheer delight. Nor do they put on a reserved 
countenance at your approach; they are of a less constrained 
demeanour than the Javanese, and they only know the European 
when off duty. 

Down at the brook, which flows clearly and smoothly on its 
bed of sand, only gurgling a little when it is hampered by 
rollers, we may rest our horses for a few minutes, and do some 
jumping from one rock to the other to visit an idyll of flowers 
and water, concealed a few hundred yards upstream behind cool 
mountain-walls and screens of ferns and larkspur and Indian cress: 
the Nymphean Bath. A small- sized waterfall, where the brook 
plunges into a quiet, circular pool in two petty leaps; with the 
sunrays playing radiantly on the disturbed surface of the water. 
Then we mount on horseback again, and climb the steep zigzag 
to Wanakitri; on the other side Tosari and the hotel reappear 
on the shaggy ridge like doll's houses. 

At the top, near the village gate of Wanakitri, we pass a 
side-path on our left; it descends to a waterfall in the ravine, 
and if you feel enterprising, go and find out; but know, it's 
far from easy. 

We enter the peaceful village and take the second path to 
the left (blue board), between the bamboo hedges of the premises. 
This path, a pretty lane of tjemaras, follows the crest of the 
ridge descending slowly towards the north. On our left 
are the heights of Tosari ; to the right the view is partly barred 
by a wood-covered ridge; and when the sky is cloudless we 
may behold the distant tops of Tengger, the giants Penandjaan 
and Argawulan, clad with shining garments of yellow grass and 
darker shrubs. 

A sort of winding-stairs gives access to Sedaeng, a gathering 
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of large-roofed houses, crowding the ridge or dinging to the 
steep sides on narrow flats. Throughout the dessa we descend 
continuously, always taking the left branch at the forkings of 
the road; finally at a civilised pantjuran, a kind of village-pump, 
we leave the broader way and take a narrow, rocky path, which 
gradually becomes very difficult for the horses ; at times we are 
forced to dismount when the stone stairs are too high and too 
rough; now the groom we took along with us becomes indis- 
pensable. The valley has a very pleasant aspect, though, with 
its vegetation of dadaps ; twice we cross a tiny stream. 

Fearfully close to the mountain-wall we climb the other side, until 
the path widens near Pruwana. We keep outside the village; after 
a couple of steep windings, passing under an imposing group of trees , we 
reach the Cart's Flat at the great curve and ride home by the Stairway. 

Another time we'll go and have breakfast at Ngadiwana. The 
breakfast at Ngadiwana Hotel is rightly renowned in these 
highlands; the home-made butter is one of its outstanding features. 

It is not more than an hour's walk thither; still it is not very 
easy as we'll have to vanquish one of the ugliest ascents in 
the Tengger, the so-called „Spekkoek" (see Glossary). The 
first part is the village road already known to us; then we go 
on descending towards the two brooks constituting the Kali Tosari. 
The road is shadowed by wild peach-trees with Httle rosy flowers 
and long, thin leaves. We cross the stony bed of the first rivulet; 
some way lower down we jump the second, flowing tranquilly 
among the ketjubungs. And now the real work begins. 

It is a zigzag composed of very unequal parts; two short 
stretches first; then an endless succession of steep little stairs 
running in a southerly direction. To our left a sharp ridge dives 
abruptly into the ravine; in front the mountains rise in a 
bewildering mass. At the next curve the path grows very rough, 
big rocks sticking up through the gravel-strewn surface impede 
our already halting progress. This gravel originates from the 
grey and whitish layers of crumbled lava in the mountain-wall, 
which accounts for the name „Spekkoek". 



Nevertheless this path is often crowded with people: native 
schoolboys in dainty badjus and sarongs and coquettish head- 
kerchiefs, to whom the dirty herdsman's boys are but disreputable 
rogues; sturdy Tenggerese with heavily laden pikulans; women 
bowed under their loads, carried in slendangs; and long 
processions of packponies trudging on in a rythmic, shuffling gait. 

Where a by-path branches off to the right between black- 
berry-bushes and Indian cress, marked by a lonely Tenggerese 
tomb, the hardest trial has been passed. This path leads to a 
top called the Three Brothers, because of three giant tjemaras 
that still stood there some years ago. Next we come to another 
forking where we fake the right-hand path, the left being that 
to Nongkodjadjar. Two hundred yards more and you have done 
all the climbing; down before us in the valley lies Ngadiwana, 
ranged with great regularity along the lower slopes of the hill 
on our left. 

At the entrance of the village stands a magnificent group of 
trees; we shall go home presently by the path forking off here 
to the left. Now we cross the little bamboo bridge and pass 
through the gate ; in the centre of the village we cut across the 
small market-place with its cemented well, and then proceed along 
an alley parallel to the former, and enclosed between the houses 
and a mountain-wall Httered with yellow flowers. Another 
gate; then we follow the deep ditch bordering the extensive 
potato-fields and kitchen-gardens of the hotel, and reach the spacious 
terrace of the establishment by the first side-path to the right. 

Its buildings are grouped around this circular lawn and on a 
superposed terrace. Much smaller than Tosari, it has developed 
out of a kind of farm that still exists as its most important 
part ; this explains its traditions of home-made butter, butter-milk, 
fresh vegetables and . . . roasted sucking-pigs. Real Dutch, 
victual poetry! 

It is charmingly situated, closed in by mountains with just a 
glimpse of the lowlands between them; surrounded by fields 
and rows of tjemaras that stand like soldiers petrified. — 

After breakfast we stroll about on the lawn or sit down at 
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the little recreation-building, where two tall cypresses keep watch 
and the scent of heliotrope perfumes the air. Then we start on 
our way back. 

Outside the village at the big trees we turn to the right, a 
cosy lane of tjemaras, where wild rape-seed flowers abundantly 
on the mountains, scattering its white and yellow and violet 
blossoms with knightly largesse. Two bold curves make us reach 
the Nongkodjadjar road; a straight, roughly hewn path, offering 
a short cut, is of no use, as we leave that road almost immediately 
by a path forking off to the left. It joins the Bromo road at 
Ngadiwekas, cutting across these nearly treeless ridges with wide 
views on the surrounding heights. We follow the Bromo road 
downhill past Padakaja, reposing picturesquely some way off to 
the right in the safe enclosure of the mountains; the cheerful 
voices of women, washing at the pantjuran near by, reach us 
through the shrubbery. I shall just mention here the difficult 
trail leading from Padakaja to Wanakitri. The Bromo road 
descends continuously past Wanamerla to Tosari. Duration of 
the walk from Ngadiwana: IX hours. 

Our next excursions through the Tengger extend much farther ; 
many will be compelled to resort to horses. We shall explore 
the lustrous valley of the Kali Gunung Sewu, still filled for the 
greater part with tjemara forests, and displaying a variety of 
vegetation that few other ravines can boast of. 

The opening trip is to Mararedja and will take from 3 to 4 
hours. To Ngadiwana we follow the route already known, but 
instead of taking the right-hand path to the hotel, we turn to 
the left and skirt the foot of the mountain rising at its back. 
There are thick hedges of ketjubung on both sides and the weeds 
growing in their shadow remind us of a northern flora: wild 
strawberries and butter-cups, shamrock and plantain. Just before 
reaching the tjemara-ravine of the Kali Gunung Sewu we turn 
into a steep side-path, cutting through the mountain-foot and 
debouching on the same ravine somewhat higher up. Then the 
path becomes more level and we enter the whispering woods. 



Tjemaras and tree-ferns and cypresses crowd the valley with 
their harmonizing shapes and colours. The trunks are sprinkled 
with little gaudy ferns, like drops of molten gold and greenish 
bronze, and subtle mosses waft on the air like whisks of silk 
thread. There is a faint, incessant, far-off murmur, a weird voice 
chanting about the days of yore, about the life and struggle of 
volcano-deities, long before the coming of man. And deep down 
in the ravine the water hums its newer song mockingly. 

The ground is covered with soft grass, and the round leaves 
of Indian cress keep it cool and humid. Sometimes, between 
the dark stems, we discern the tender green of wild raspberries, 
with a solitary fruit shining like a carbuncle. But rugged cypresses 
guard the valley closely and at times it is difficult even to 
catch a glimpse of its treasures. 

Presently we come to a foot-path branching off to the right; 
by following it we can reach the whimsical brook, now hurrying 
on with a swift caress for the sturdy boulders and a frivolous 
splashing of drops on the flowery banks; and then slowing down 
on smooth layers of sand and gravel, and looking longingly at 
the tall trees that only see their image and not the amorous 
brook. And when you care to wade through the crystalline water, 
you can visit the glistening fall upstream, where the water flings 
itself headlong from the chiselled rocks, and chilly gusts of 
wind set the ferns rustling. 

The ravine- path fords the stream and climbs the opposite 
side, less wooded, to Kalitedja, a little village crouching behind 
the crest. From here too we can reach Mararedja; the crossing 
of the ravine however is impracticable for horses; in walking 
it makes a difference of about one hour. 

Before returning to the main road we'll just look into a blind 
forking of the ravine-path running upstream at a considerable 
height above the rivulet and almost parallel to it. It was very 
much overgrown last time I chanced along, but it offers a curiously 
intimate view of the characteristic undergrowth of these mountain- 
woods, where gracefully cut leaves charm us momentarily, like 
perfect harmonies in a piece of music. 
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The road to Mararedja itself winds along the mountainside, 
climbing a little all the while, until it descends suddenly to the 
stream at the head of the gorge, shadowed by tree-ferns; here 
the dazzHng green is speckled by many flowers and the brook 
reposes between two periods of recklessly 
high spirits. The rest of it to Mararedja 
is one continuous ascent, for its greater part 
under the relentless glare of the sun as 
we leave the wood beneath us, besieged 
by the tilled fields of man; besieged, 
but unconquered. 

We are on a cross-road. In front of 
us is the road to Nongkodjadjar; to the 
right the path to Kalitedja mentioned 
above ; our way back to Tosari is on the 
left. And while we tramp on slowly 
between the houses on the dusty, sun- 
scorched road, we might fancy ourselves 
in some ancient, out-of-the-world village 
of western Europe, until the red maize- 
fields and the dangling, purple bells of 
fuchsia chase forth the delusion. — 

When we have rounded the head of 
the Gunung Sewu ravine, we enter a patch 
of tjemara wood standing on a strip 
of level land. The ground is covered 
completely by abundant Indian cress; 
the red and yellow and orange flowers 
balance on their thin stalks, long-spurred, 
like proud knights; the leaves, on the 
contrary, are portly, stupid citizens blinking up to them respectfully. 

The path that crosses our road here climbs the top on our 
left, and to the right it joins the path to Ngawu and Kandangan 
pass and to the boundary mark G 1 5 of the Forest Service 
on the Bromo road. But we keep straight on and chmb the 
bamboo stairs between the cool, earthen walls of Ungup-Ungup 




pass. On the other side we follow the right-hand ridge, and 

presently we see back Ngadiwana, down in the farther end of the valley. 

We can walk home from here via the „Spekkoek" or Ngadiwekas. 
Of the second trip to KaH Gunung Sewu only the first part 
can be accomplished on horseback; we 
shall visit the lower part of the ravine now. 
On reaching it we turn to the right, a 
deliciously level path shadowed by the 
mountain-wall and the tjemaras : the Lever 
Lane of Ngadiwana. Everywhere among 
the serious Casuarines stand frivolous 
tree-ferns; a recently hewn path ventures 
a good way down into the gorge, past 
sweet-scented earth-orchids and through 
an intricate tangle of shrubbery and trees 
and grass. 

After some time the downward incline 
of the road becomes more and more 
definite; occasionally we may view the 
sea on our right; the sunlight penetrates 
the foliage whimsically. At the foot of 
a specially winding grade some magnificent 
trees tower over the road; all the way 
vegetation remains varied and beautiful. 
We go on until we find a path branching 
off to the left, along which we descend 
into the ravine; the road itself leads to 
Puspa through the coffee-gardens ; we shall 
see its other end on our trip to Rambut Maja. 
On the bottom of the valley is a confluence 

of two streams; the right one rather large, with foaming cascades; 

the other less significant, but with a high fall some way upstream. 

We leave the gorge on the other side and go back via 

Kalitedja and Mararedja; all this will take about 4 to 5 hours. 

The last trip I shall treat in this chapter stands apart from 
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the preceding set; but as it will reveal to you scenes of a rare 
splendour, I cannot reasonably withold it. It is the trip to the 
waterfall of Rambut Maja. 

The best way to visit it from Tosari is to start for Puspa on 
horseback rather early, say at five a.m. ; 
by riding not too slowly you can reach 
the fall in three hours, and often it will 
be possible to catch the motor-car that 
passes Puspa at ten on the way back. 
Of course you can do the whole trip on 
horseback or even on foot; but then, mind, 
it is not an easy affair. 

Shortly before you reach the side-way 
to Puspa Hotel, you see a fingerpost 
on the left-hand side of the road, 
saying: „Naar Nongkodjadjar". And almost 
immediately the enchantment of this region 
has its grip on you. The path makes a 
sharp turn to the left in the beginning, 
and so enters a valley with a magnificent 
bamboo-vegetation, that cannot be seen 
from the big road. The turbulent river is 
arched over by gothic bamboo-crypts, 
and from the little wooden bridge (the 
so-called Black Bridge) we enjoy a 
fascinating view through the dark vaults on 
the wild, gurgling water, over which the leaves 
sing in a quaint, faintly-clattering voice. 

After this we pass another, more shallow 
valley and reach a cluster of houses, where 
the path through the coffee-gardens to Ngadiwana forks off to 
the left. (By this path too you might return to Tosari.) Next 
comes a more open part of the road, with leafless, skeleton 
randoo trees, whose blossoms often lie strewn thickly on the path. 

Thus the path remains for a while, with fine panoramas of 
the plains, climbing but little until we cross the river that comes 
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down from Rambut Maja. Hence it rises steeply between big, 
eruptive blocks; on both sides is the never-ceasing thunder of 
a river; to the left the woods stand on the distant hills: sengon 
trees and warped, greyish-white stems of anggring with their 

exquisite screens of foliage. Higher up 
the tiny white ribbon of the fall shows 
through the trees now and then. 

We enter another hamlet; the road to 
Nongkodjadjar continues to the right. 
(Though I shall not describe it, it is 
rather worth while; 4 hours to ride there 
from Puspa.) We take the left branch, 
and after having climbed the ridge for a 
short stretch, we gradually descend into 
the wooded ravine. 

How mighty an expression this is of 
the tropical vegetative power. An army 
of giant trees crushing the wild undergrowth 
and the few, old coffee trees beneath 
their heavy feet; isolated gothic niches 
of bamboo ; and near the ravine-bottom the 
big-leafed plants of the water-side, 
Hke broad, green spear-heads or large, 
bronze dishes. 

Here a spreading bendo arches over 
the road; there a pasang, the Javanese 
oak shoots up straight, Hfting its small, 
round crown high above the bush; only 
to be equalled by the sapen's towering 
column of copper. And through this 
confusion of shapes and hues the sun flashes its flitting rays, as the 
sailing clouds uncover its face. 

The origin of all this is the river. From the bottom of the 
gorge its song of creation resounds, and sometimes it seems to 
play on the wood as on a Pan's reed with many tubes. But 
then all noises dissolve by degrees into the roar of the fall. 
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A cavernous pit. At our back the sunshine glitters on the 
leaves; in front the shadows rule, but where some playful drops 
catch hold of a stray beam. From the smooth cliff the water 
falls, the tumbling masses dissolving into big drops, into gauzy 
veils; at the bottom protruding rocks split them into strains of 
gossamer, transparent hair; Rambut Maja. 

Where the water has not cleaned the stone, there grow ferns 



and moss and fantastic trailers; the naked rocks are of a glossy 
black, or hazily coloured like mother of pearl; a miniature 
rainbow dances on the spray. 

Here we can rest ourselves on the grass ; then we return to the 
horses, left behind on the Nongkodjadjar road. When we ride 
home via Ngadiwana the whole trip will take ± 7 hours. But 
we must hurry up, if we don't want to find the motor-car gone! 
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VIEW FROM THE BROMO DURING THE FEAST OF THE BROMO. 
In the background the Penandjaan and the first part of the Tj emtrfla wan, 
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THE trips described in the preceding chapter did not extend 
beyond the usual walking capacities of ordinary tourists; 
as we are going to start now for more distant goals, a few 
notes on the means of locomotion in these mountains will not 
be deemed unnecessary. For though walking is undoubtedly the 
best way of seeing a country, 1 fully admit that many people 
lack the springiness of muscle, the powers of endurance, the 
strength of heart needed for the purpose. Only don't resort to 
horses out of mere habit, because one never walks much in 
the plains; try to walk as far as possible, and when you do 
not feel quite sure about it, take a horse along to meet emergencies. 

This only applies to younger people. The older will soon 
find this everlasting rise and fall of the roads too great a strain 
on their physical strength; what they want is a horse. 

We must tax things at their real value. Riding is not much 
of a pleasure in these mountains; the less so because of the 
slight stature and the consequent lack of speed of the native 
ponies. It can be enjoyed almost exclusively in the Sandsea, 
on one of the Hotel's own mounts. 

However, these ponies are of an astounding strength and 
perseverance. At a steady foot's pace they will carry their 
disproportionally heavy loads for hours together; when mounted, 
they climb notorious ascents, like the Munggal Pass and the Spek- 
koek at a swifter pace than a strong pedestrian is able to. Their 
trot is short and shaking; their gallop is somewhat better. As 
a rule they are very meek, though far from perfectly broken in; 
their habit of keeping to the ravine-edge of the mountain-paths 
may cause a novice to feel a bit creepy, but is wholly undangerous. 

To wind up with: the tandoo or sedan-chair. Whoever 
ventures into this infernal machine, must possess the stomach 
of an ostrich and the resignation of a saint combined. Six or 
eight coolies carry the thing on swinging bamboo poles, and 
they proceed briskly, sometimes even at a short trot. But they 



very often need a rest, and the irregular motion of their shoulders 
causes a feeling of nausea to which only few escape. Of course 
some cases imperiously demand a tandoo, but generally speaking 
I must advise against it. 

And now the moment has come for us to leave the hospitable 
ridges and penetrate into the mysterious waste of the high 
Tengger; to explore that queer, lunar landscape, the Sandsea, 
or the Dasar (= plain), as it is called by the natives. 

It is four a.m., and the moon has been full the night before, 
that we may have its brilliant light on our path. The horses 
stand waiting; the coolies and horse-boys, who are to carry 
the breakfast, squat huddled together in front of the office. 

Presently we get on our way through the sleeping village of 
Tosari; then to the left past Wanamerta and Padakaja. The 
road climbs the head of the Ngadiwekas valley with steep 
curves; at the final bend it joins the path from Ungup-Ungup 
at the boundary-mark G 15, mounting the ridge and entering 
the tjemara woods at the same time. 

The „ Bromo Wood", though less grand and uninjured than 
that of the Penandjaan road, is of a silent solemnity, which 
makes us feel as if under some unknown charm; as if trans- 
planted into fairy-land by sudden elfin powers. We fancy elfs 
and hobgoblins watching us from behind those straight stems, 
and the steady stare of the moon is robbed of its light by the 
gossamer veils of needles in some weird, unearthly way. 

The grass is full of tender ferns ; the alpine flora of Java is 
introduced by the silver-haired sendara, the tropical Edelweiss, 
with its bunches of white velvet flowers, and by many herbs 
strongly reminiscent of familiar weeds of the north. Here and 
there the mountains are still writhing under that Scourge of the 
Woods, the alang-alang; but the slim, swaying grass of great 
altitudes keeps up a fair and winning fight against it. 

Of all this we see but little in the soft shine of the moon; 
a glittering vapour envelops the landscape ; far down in the plains 
there is a solitary twinkle of some sugar-factory or rice-mill. 
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To the right a by-path plunges into the impenetrable shadows 
of the wood; it leads to Ledok Lepitan, once a grazing place 
for the herds of Tenggerese cattle, now being reforested gradually ; 
near the Munggal Pass it rejoins our road. To our left opens 
an abyss, a thousand feet deep. 

At Tjemarapukul, the highest point before the Munggal, there 
is a path to the left to Metigi and the Penandjaan. The woods 
cease, and the first faint glimmerings of dawn — it is past five by 
now — enable us to discern the surrounding mountains more clearly. 

In front of us is a sharp declivity ; beyond are the giants of the 
Sandsea Wall, with mighty Munggal as a dominant feature; on 
the comparatively insignificant knoll, bordering the Pass on the left, 
keen eyes may detect the little wooden hut, where we shall take 
a rest and have breakfast before descending to the Sandsea. 

Pale wafts of smoke curHng upward incessantly from behind 
this Guard of the Dasar, and scarcely discernible against the 
translucent morning-sky, betray the volcano; far away to the 
south rises the predominant cone of the Semeru, haughty and 
menacing. Sometimes this monarch seems dead and petrified; 
sometimes he breathes out his sulphur-sodden breath at regular 
intervals, like a living creature; but always does he stand clear 
of his meaner vassals, a fierce and untamed prince. 

And this vast scene beheld in the suffused glamour of dawn, — 
one cannot wonder at the natives, who think all these mountains 
animated by powerful and secret spirits, and wreathe a garland 
of legends round their tops, both fearful and charming. 

The path descends abruptly through the dewy herbs and 
the few scattered trees; the woods continue for some time only 
on the heights overhanging the path on the left. The young 
tjemaras are thin and timid, their elder brothers worn and 
weather-beaten; the leaf-trees are fantastically bent and twisted 
with gnarly knobs, and on their branches grow strangely 
withered parasitic shrubs. But blue forget-me-nots blow amongst 
the tall grasses, and the sendara looks glossy, like white silk. 

At the bottom of the ravine the forget-me-nots are interspersed 
with big nettles; let me warn you against their wicked stings. 



We tread on loose 
volcanic sands; the 
smell of sulphur 
grows strongerunder 
the slowly drifting 
clouds. 

When we emerge 
from these shadowy 
depths, the sunshine 
flaming on the tops 
has a gladdening 
effect, and the stern 
features of all those 
bulky mountains 
seem to relax into 
a smile. A lonely 
bird chatters in the 
dark-green mystery 
of a tjemara; a rare 
jungle-cock (they are 
very tame up here, 
and when you 
chance upon them 
you can approach 
them quite easily) 

sounds forth its gay, metallic crow. The crumbling path climbs 
by the Munggal's side at an increasing grade. From the distant 
ridges the vague and confused sounds of awakening villages 
reach our alert ears, and the slumbering mountains lift their 
heavy eye-lids, absorbing the vital morning-air in titanic breathings. — 

Then, suddenly, a chilly, dead hand sweeps across the 
landscape; the life dies out of it; the bright colours are sullied 
to lived loneliness, and the lofty mountain-kings change into 
demons: the Dasar! 

Here the unbridled rule of Flora is broken and annihilated, 
and the dark rocks reign and the barren sand. Here the cheerful 
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vigour of the animated things pines away miserably, and leaves 
a void in which is heard the throbbing pulse of the hard-hearted 
earth; the Soulless Hves, weirdly fantastic. 

A wide, gloomy pit is the volcanoes' house. Almost unscalable 

walls, set with rugged, black tjemaras, enclose the Sea of Sand, 

from which the craters rise like solitary cruel tyrants within their 

isolation of fear. And over them towers the Semeru, a yet more 

-fearful King. 

An oppressing silence hovers around the lava and the sand; 
the air is full of the stupendous, unintelligible voices of this 
world of stone, so infinitely remote from our timed understanding. 
And the rusthng breeze seems laden with chaotic noises that 
our ears cannot hear. — 

The surrounding wall contains high summits: to the north- 
west the Munggal, 8250 ft.; to the north the Penandjaan, 
9200 ft.; to the south the Ider-Ider, 8200 ft.; east of it the 
Djantoor, which we can see across the central volcanoes, 8950 ft. 
Only to the north-east the wall has a rupture, caused possibly 
by an outpour of lava; it is closed by a lower barrier, the 
Tjemaralawang, a little over 7300 ft. high. The level of the 
plain varies from 6600 to 7000 ft., it is hoof-shaped, with the 
volcanoes in its centre. The hidden part is called Rudjak: on 
this side it abuts in (he ancient crater-bottom of Gunung Idjo, 
a secundary volcano, 7900 ft. high. 

And before us are the rulers of this ominous realm; to the 
right the deeply grooved arch of the Widodaren, bronze-coloured 
in the light of dawn, 1 300— 1 600 ft. high; to the left the regular 
stunted cone of dark Batok, slightly furrowed, with its flat top 
a thousand feet above the sand. Between them is the smoking 
Bromo; the grim, pale-yellow edge of its crater looks like the 
jawbone of a beast of prey with few, sharp teeth. 

But he who looks upon this devil's cauldron for the first 
time, does not care about names or numbers. He only sees 
this eternal flame, burning and smoking amidst huge mounds and 
plains of cinder ; to him this crater is a titanic altar, where the 



sacrificial fire smoulders and consumes; an altar sans priest, 
sans temple. 

In Tenggerese eyes the Dasar is the handiwork of Raksasa, 
the Tengger monarch, who loved old Semeru's daughter, Djuwita. 
The old king had seen his whole offspring devoured by Bromo, 
with the only exception of Djuwita, and he wanted to keep her 
with him in his decrepitude, even at the cost of her happiness. 

As he saw that nothing could divert her thoughts from young 
Raksasa, he consented to their union, stipulating however that 
Raksasa should dig an abyss around Bromo in one single night ; 
he had to finish his task before the first crow of the cock, or 
his body should turn into stone. 

And Raksasa, reckless with violent love, undertook the gigantic 
task. With a cocoa-nut shell, a batok, he dug, and dug furiously 
and unceasingly, until a yawning abyss opened at the feet of 
Bromo ; the last shellful was in the muscular hands of the prince, 
and still the sun was not there. At that moment the King of 
the Semeru, inventive from sheer despair, thrust a rice-beater 
into its wooden mortar; an alarmed cock clapped its wings and 
crowed; and the body of Raksasa turned into stone, the Batok 
slipped out of his fingers and settled down in the Dasar. But 
in that same instant Djuwita died. — 

The sun has risen above the Tjemaralawang; recovering 
ourselves we enter the hut, the walls of which are blackened 
with letters and crude sketches done in soot ; here we shall have 
breakfast. Then we start descending towards the Sandsea, on foot, 
as no other course is possible. 

The Munggal Pass, a descent of 850 ft. in vertical direction, 
has rightly earned a bad name amongst tourists. A rough path, 
full of crevices and projecting rocks, winding down at a late of 
1 to 2 a 3 ; the loose gravel starts rolling under our feet, which 
are drawn on at an increasing pace. One should be careful not 
to lose control over them; only expert walkers can descend at a run. 

So we reach the Sandsea, and are astonished at the still rather 
thick vegetation. A low kind of alang-alang covers the sand 
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almost completely 
in this part, though 
the sun scorches it 
black during the dry 
monsoon ; further- 
more tiny ferns and 
pigmy acacias stand 
dispersed among the 
grass; the last one, 
the acacia montana, 
also grows on the 
slopes of the Wido- 
daren. The Batok 
on the other hand 
is clad with low and 
shrubbish tjemaras. 
The horses get 
inspired by the unu- 
sually level ground; 
they neigh and 
stamp, and speed 
away at a canter 
as soon as you 
are mounted. The 
plentiful dew has 
solidified the sand so as to offer an ideal bridle-path. We sally 
forth into the steppe at a brisk pace, taking to the left from 
the foot of the Pass in the direction of the Batok. 

Sharp, dry grass is on both sides, and poor little shrubs. 
Everywhere we view arid patches of sand cut out into the 
vegetation, and making it look like a threadbare carpet. And 
slashing across our path are livid streams of ashes, indicating 
the course of the rain-water; out of them the bleached stems of 
trees stick up, uncannily reminding us of skeletons. 

The horses' hoofs produce a cavernous sound ; is this caused by their 
composition, or do unknown abysses really lurk beneath the ashes? 
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Still the sand is rather compact; towards noon a cavalcade would 
stir up clouds of dust, which would make it difficult for the 
horses to keep up this speed. But now we hurry on without 
a hitch, riding round the Batok's foot. 

The Bromo ! An immense ruin ; a chaos of decay surmounted 
by a circular wall still defying time. Its foot has been worn 
out capriciously by erosion into wriggling grooves, and acutely 
broken off ridges of solid, stratified sand. Here and there the 
level of the Sandsea is interrupted by large furrows with perpendicular 
sides, of which we must take care for the sake of the horses. 
Especially between the Batok and the Bromo there is an intricate 
maze of clefts and blocks of sand, to which the rosy-yellow 
crusts give the aspect of rocks. This part of the Dasar has 
been named Pompe'i and Herculaneum, and not unjustly so. 

Higher up the Bromo shows but a shallow relief; a cold, 
naked wall, behind which the fire melts the stone and hot 
clouds gush up. The edge shows off distinctly against the tense 
sky; it looks impossible to walk on that razor. 

Through the scattered stones and blocks of lava we ride on 
to one of the extending ridges, the crest of which has been 
flattened into a path. There is but scanty vegetation; the only 
shrub is an improbably large blea-berry; its dark-violet fruits 
really bear a strong likeness to those of its humble northern parent. 

To the left the route to Ngadisari skirts the Bromo; we 
observe the path mounting the Tjemaralawang, a straight, sloping 
line on the dark wall. 

And now we climb the volcano; on horseback to the foot 
of the bulwark, then a concrete stairway of 252 stairs, that has 
replaced the primitive wooden ladder of former times; to the 
right are the remnants of a zigzag path. 

The volcano's growl becomes more threatening; the smell of 
sulphur grows very strong. And we stand on the edge, and reel. — 

A yawning pit with an irregular edge and slanting sides, 
spotted with greenish yellow sulphur. But our attention is riveted 
to the black hole, 600 feet below, from where thick clouds 
issue forth, weltering and struggling, and the voice of Bromo 
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roars incessantly. Down there the clouds are smudged and grey, hot in the sun; we leave this pit of 2000 feet diameter and 

and seem loth to rise into the sunlight, where they appear descend to the horses. Our way back is the same ; if you should 

brilhantly white. And many a man feels his courage slip away want to make a detour via Ledok Lepitan, or via Ngawu and 

before the subdued rage of this scene. Ungup-Ungup, do so by all means, and let me leave it to you 

The ancient crater-bottom has collapsed some ten years ago, to discover the beauties of these roads, 
and has left this mysterious cavern where the clouds gather Only the ascent of the Munggal Pass can be done on horseback, 

ever and again to burst forth into the air. And the crater-walls though it is very trying to the horses. The duration of the trip 

are multicoloured, from faint red and yellow to the darkest black, is for horsemen: 3K to 4 hours there and as many back; for 

If you do not suffer from giddiness, you may walk along ordinary pedestrians at least 4 hours in each direction ; for tandoos 

the edge, but it is a risky affair; a fall down those loose crusts at least A'A hours. 

of sand is not easily stopped, and sometimes the whimsical wind It is very advisable to ride the discouraging part through the 

turns its full blast on the adventurer and suffocates him with Sandsea, as it is the most adapted to riding. One should not 

sulphurous gasses. I shall revert to this shortly in the last chapter ; depart later than 4 a.m.; a much earlier departure on the other 

then we shall see the minor sandseas, Segara wedi lor and kidul, hand is not advisable because of the mists filling the Sandsea 

which lie enclosed between the Bromo, the Widodaren and the an hour or so before daybreak; by descending into it at five you may 

Kembang. experience the rare sensation of a London fog in the tropics. And 

Now it is time for us to go home, as it is getting rather finally: protect yourself thoroughly against the chills of early morning. 
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The Penandjaan. 









PERHAPS the trip to the Bromo is the most interesting 
of the usual excursions fromTosari; the Penandjaan panorama 
is by far the grandest thing to be seen in the Tengger- 
mountains. The road to this top is magnificent too. And fascinating 
as it is to peer down into the rumbHng gorge of Bromo ; the consummate 
view of that supercrater, the Dasar, is simply overwhelming. 

People disposed to sacrifice a little personal comfort, may 
enjoy the pleasure of this trip to its fullest extent by starting 
from Tosari at three a.m., when they have secured tolerably 
good horses; or at two, when they intend to walk; the date 
should be from one to five days after the moon has been full. 

The moon is hovering over ihe old Tengger, and the moun- 
tains are reshaped and rejuvenated. It is no use trying to 
remember their outlines as the day light impressed them on 
your mind: though we did not leave the Tengger, the Tengger 
has left us. And ridges and ravines, woods and villages melt 
into the vague, yet penetrating silvery light. 

The village of Tosari is sleeping soundly. At long intervals 
the far-off clatter of the „patrol", the night-watchmen, stirs the 
weird stillness of the night; or a vigilant dog shoots out of a 
stable's shadow, and howls at the intruders, to leave off all of 
a sudden after a last reassuring growl. But generally the only 
noises are the dull trampling of our horses and the swift patter 
of naked feet. In the guard-houses the natives slumber, undisturbed 
by the dense clouds of smoke from the fire. 

The first part of our road is the same as that to the Three 
Dessas: down the drive-way, until it turns decidedly to the left ; 
then across the little bridge to the right, and onward along the 
mountain-flank to the bottom of the Kali Wanakitri ravine. To 
our left looms the dark ridge on whose crest appears the silhouette 
of Wanakitri, like the battlements of some gigantic castle. 

We cross the stream under the shadow of this huge rib of the 
Tengger; only here and there on the restless water is a furtive glitter 




of moonlight. The 
continuous climbing 
begins with the bold 
zigzag to Wanakitri ; 
it shall end only on 
the top of Penand- 
jaan itself. 

The same silence 
reigns in Wanakitri, 
only punctuated by 
the unseen presence 
of so many people. 
Here we turn to 
the right and follow 
the slowly ascending 
ridge; of the deep 
ravines on both sides 
you percieve but 
little, as the milky 
moonlight has ab- 
sorbed all definite 
contours. 

Gradually we 
reach the higher 
regions, walking al- 
ternatively on either side of the ridge's crest; a few doubling 
curves; a short, steep grade between perpendicular walls, where 
the shivering wind moans lamentably; — and something big and 
black rises in front of us, and swallows the puny caravan; 
something solid that is split up at out approach into numberless 
silver-green threads, carried by bold, straight columns on which 
the moonlight conjures its rarest shades : the Penandjaan Wood. 

The road is very large here and nearly level; the ground 
is littered with smooth tjemara-needles ; a resinous perfume floats 
amongst the stems, and only the weird, green veils dispel the 
impression that we are walking through a wood of firs. Now it 
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is subtly different, and the rustle of the wind, unceasing and 
remote, increases the sublime melancholy of its character. — 

It can be very cold here, especially for horsemen; those who 
walk can keep themselves warm, though the dewy grass makes 
wet feet unavoidable, but the others must protect themselves 
well, unless they want to feel thoroughly wretched and miserable 
at the goal of their exertions. 

The trees grow less high ; we have reached the bottom of a 
valley, where the path winds amongst tender tjemaras and low 
leaf-trees, with thick protuberances on their stems and branches. The 
mountain- walls draw near, the trees stand apart; or together in small 
groups, and the ground is covered with tall, wiry grasses; a final 
bend to the left, and we have reached Metigi on the Sandsea Wall. — 

Of the immense circle of the Dasar we can distinguish but 
little as yet; when the clouds happen to fill the Sandsea, it 
seems a strange lake in the uncertain light, from which ghostly 
isles arise. The wind chants monotonous litanies in its cavernous 
depths, and awed unconsciously by its vastness we cling to 
the left side of the path. 

In front of us is a big mound; tired pedestrians cherish the 
illusion that they are looking on their last bit of work, but a 
fatiguing ascent reveals still higher tops to be conquered. Not 
until the path swings around the back side of the Sandsea Wall, 
and passes the blue board of the Tourists' Association, the 
summit is near. Already the first faint hues of dawn mingle with 
the fading moonshine, and the distant morning-mists envelop the 
plains, transmitting only the light of a solitary sugar factory ; one 
last accHvity, and the surrounding mountains sink away; the 
Penandjaan is under our feet. 

With unusual diligence, only to be explained by the biting 
cold, the coolies have kindled a blazing fire, and cower almost 
into the flames. The dismounted horsemen try to warm their 
feet by marching strenuously around the white pole of triangulation 
on the middle of the small plateau; bottles are being uncorked; 
the contents of the breakfast-baskets is overhauled and subjected 
to a searching scrutiny. 



And in the meantime a change has come over the whole 
clouded panorama; and words fail to render any true impression 
of the fearful splendour of this sunrise. For not only do we 
behold it unhindered by the common obstacles of trees and hills 
and houses, but the landscape on which dawns the divine light 
is one of unearthly shapes and proportions. The sun, the vital 
sun, darting its spears into the bowels of this demoniacal world, 
and chasing forth the cold haughtiness of these volcanoes by an 
inexhaustible variation of colours and shades ! Its rays flit across 
the blinding surface of the clouds, from which the Bromo blossoms 
like a strange, gigantic, rosy-yellow calyx; the Batok is dark and 
glossy like a crouching panther, and in the deep grooves of Widodaren 
the sunlight dallies, like a smile in the furrows of a kind old face. 

And the light hurries on, a playful child chasing a many- 
coloured butterfly, and tries to laureate Semeru's head with 
wreaths of flashing clouds; but Semeru remains impassive and 
gloomy. Then the mists rise out of the plains of Malang; and 
Aurora flies and seeks protection with Kawi and Ardjuna. 

And very slowly the white clouds of the Sandsea evaporate, 
and when the last flucuating haze has disappeared the abode of 
volcanoes lies before us unveiled and spaikling in the sunshine, 
which even tickles the harsh souls of these giants and sustains 
the ragged trees in their struggle for life. — 

When at last we wake up out of this trance, the endless vistas 
of mountains and plains and the eternal sea spread out before 
our eyes; and feehng very small amidst the mighly panorama, 
we try to discover the work of man : tiny white blocks — bridges and 
houses and factory-buildings ; hazy lines — roads ; irregular patches 
of a darker hue — towns; all nearly dissolving into the heavy 
fur of vegetation hiding the earth as if under a leopard's skin, 
with yellow spots of sawah on the dark cover of trees. 

To the north is the noble curve of the coast-line framing in 
the mirror of the sea; at the horizon is a hazy indication of 
land, — Madura. 

Westward the volcanic masses rise majestically out of the 
fertile Brantas valley ; the noble, many-topped Ardjuna, attended 
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THE MORNING MISTS IN THE SAND-SEA AND ABOVE THE TJEMARALAWANG. 
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by the Penanggungan, a youthful, slender squire of the moun- 
tain monarch; Kawi, smiling like a goddess asleep; and between 
them the grim outline of Kelut crater, of ominous fame. 
Eastward too there are grand examples of the power of the 
Earth: the fierce Lamongan, the stupendous Yang mountains, 
crowned by stately Arglpura, and in the blue distance the giants 
of the Idjen. 

On our way back all those scenes, which we could only guess 
at in the dim moonhght, pass again before our eyes, now brilliantly 
irradiated by the sun. Still the wealth of dewy pearls lies scattered 
on the young tjemaras near Meligi. Then again we ride through 
the older forests and after that we pass the wide ravines on 
both sides, gaily clad in green and in the rich, ruddy brown of 
maize-fields; the darker cabbage-gardens cover even the steepest 
slopes. On the bottom of the gorge the living water rustles, and 
the last remnants of the wood arch over the stream. The sounds 
of men and cattle reach our ears ; we see the villages peep across 
the ridges; and sometimes herds of sheep block up our way, 
and timid brown boys hurry away terrified. 

And over Tosari the clouds have entered upon their daily 



tournament, that makes every sunset a poem of colours. 

For people who do not like to return by the same road, there 
is a path from Metigi to Tjemarapukul; for about half of it, it 
keeps on to the Dasar Wall; then it descends through young 
tjemara bushes towards the Bromo road. Though less beautiful 
it is quite as interesting as the other road, and the difference in 
distance is only half an hour. 

Once in a while the Penandjaan is climbed during the evening, 
and a camp is made on its moonHt top. About this experience 
I can only remark that nice, calm weather and a clear sky are 
essential to its pleasure; otherwise the main sensation all through 
the night will be one of wet and chilly misery. 

For a^ walker the trip will take seven to eight hours including 
an hour's rest at the top; with a good horse the same total will 
be six hours. Tandoos, of course, set up a record in slow progress, 
needing from eight to nine hours at least. 

A warm overcoat is indispensable to horsemen; the feet too 
want careful protection in the wet grass. The hour of departure 
should not be fixed later than five o'clock to evade the intensive 
glow of the afternoon sun. 
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Other big Excursions. 



WHEN I shall have finished the description of these last 
trips in the Tenggermountains, it will be far from me to 
pretend to have exhausted the subject; even a mere 
summary of all the possibilities would materially exceed the 
limits of this book; and perhaps many enterprising tourists will 
appreciate this leaving of unexplored grounds to their individual 
desire of discovery. 

This time we are bound for Nongkodjadjar, and we shall 
start about dawn; we need not begin at an earlier hour, because 
we are to have tiffin at Nongkodjadjar Hotel; to make certain 
we ordered it by telephone the day before. 

The first part to Mararedja is already known to us; past the 
„Spekkoek" and Ungup-Ungup we reach this village, and there 
we take the road to the left. 

The first part is rather level; along the enchanting slopes of 
shallow ravines, tilled everywhere and overgrown with maize; 
between clustering groups of tjemaras; past mountain- walls hung 
whith graceful herbs and flowers, we descend slowly towards 
the west. We traverse the hamlet of Kepor and enter the village 
of Kletak, hidden amongst flowers and shrubs, at the head of 
the homonymous „pass" through the famous, forest-filled ravine. 

What we saw near Rambut Maja has developed here into 
perfection; the virgin woods of the lower mountains. And of these 
we enjoy a thourough view, for the road descends at an irregular 
but steep grade; one moment we are looking across the tree-tops, 
whereas the other finds us hidden among their stems. 

Surmounting everything are the giant trees with their blossoming 
branches and their lustrous leaves, with their load of orchis and 
ferns, mosses and creepers; amidst the bewildering mass of green 
are flashes of blue and white calyxes; clusters of smaller flowers 
depend elegantly from the twigs that bend unter their weight. 
And from the tops of trees down to the thick undergrowth 
extends one tightly woven web of leaves and branches and 



trailers, whose vivid and various colours are bewildering to the 
western eye. 

The brook is on our right; to the left the path has often 
been hewn into layers of volcanic gravel, alternative streaks of 
grey and white. 

At the bottom of the gorge there is a quaint little waterfall, 
concealed by rocks and foliage. Here the ravine widens and 
the vegetation grows less dense; the brook rushes past and 
crosses to the left-hand side. Gradually the woods make room 
for coffee-gardens, and when we have mounted the crest of 
another ridge the surrounding heights are more conspicuous 
through great gaps between the tree. 

Nongkodjadjar itself is picturesquely situated at 4000 ft. a.s.l. ; 
it boasts of a hotel and many cottages, over and above a 
sanatorium for Roman- Catholic priests. 

Here we have lunch; during the afternoon we ride back. It 
is 'iyi- hours walking there, and 4 back; for horsemen 1 hour 
may be subtracted for each direction. 

In connection with this trip the „Veth's hoogte" („ Veth's hill") 
must be mentioned. To reach it we can, have the Nongkod- 
jadjar road at Kepor and take the path to the right, leading 
through tjemara woods and past the few, straggling huts of 
Kajukebek. Where this path comes to a sudden end, in front 
of a big, roughly constructed bench, a panorama opens, which 
stands almost unrivalled in serene beauty. The mountain-slope 
falls abruptly for some thousand feet; looking down we behold 
the gay hills of the lower Tengger, with the village of Andanasari 
peeping through the massed trees; the farther side of this leafy 
pit is bounded by a violet range extending far into the plains 
to Lawang, and joining the ridges of stately Ardjuna; the valley 
of the Brantas and the mountains on the opposite side are 
wrapt in thin, shimmering veils. 

The wood of Veth's hill is beautifully adapted to pic-nics, 
as the ground is covered with long, soft grass, and the big 
tjemaras yield deUcious coolness. Moreover the way is very 
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level, the „Spekkoek" being the only arduous ascent; on horse- 
back the whole trip takes two hours there and as many back. 
To witness a sunset on this spot is a sensation not easily 
forgotten; you should keep in mind, though, that after dusk the 
temperature falls quickly and considerably. 

Much more difficult is the trip through 
the Sandsea around the central volcanoes. 
Many times it has been accomplished on 
foot; but as it takes ten hours of strenuous 
walking at the very least, it should not 
be thought of lightly. On horseback the 
minimal time allowance is seven to eight 
hours. The varying character of the land- 
scape, however, ranging from the barren 
sands of the north-eastern Dasar to the 
wooded vales and ravines of Ngawu and 
the lustreless tjemara-forests of the Ider- 
Ider fully rewards your exertions. 

The best time to start is four a.m.; 
by walking the first, already well-known 
stretch to the Munggal Pass you may keep 
your horse fresh for the first lively gallop 
across the dew-drenched sands. 

Between the chaos of Bromo and the 
Tjemaralawang the Sandsea fully justifies 
its name. The horses speed on across the 
long billows of grey sand, cleverly evading 
the numberless eruptive blocks. Such is 
the true aspect of the Dasar, and it remains, 

until the treacherous grass descending from the Gunnung Kembang, 
the fourth of the central volcanoes, stealthily but surely conquers 
the sand; the south eastern extremity of this hoof-shaped plain 
is wholly covered with it. This part is called the Rudjak; here, 
if we have the good fortune of crossing their path, we may 
see the herd of unguarded horses canter away at a fright- 




ful pace, to disappear beyond the grassy mounds at the foot 
of towering Djantoor. They run about freely in these parts; 
their owners, mostly villagers of Ngadas, only pick out prospe- 
rous foals now and then. 

During the dry monsoon comparatively 
small causes will often produce sudden 
conflagrations of the intensely dry grass, 
and big, black patches remain, spoiling 
the golden garb of the Rudjak; here and 
there even the tjemaras have been attacked 
by the fire, and their scorched and smoulde- 
ring stems stand desolately, like mortally 
wounded soldiers. 

We climb the Sandsea Wall by a 
winding path, through old tjemara-woods, 
where violet orchids adorn the gnarly 
branches; on the top of the Ider-Ider it 
joins the path from the lakes and the 
Semeru; here we turn to the right, and 
we proceed along the crest of the ridge. 
The view of the Semeru and its promon- 
tories is very imposing; first comes the 
Ajek- Ajek ; behind it on the left the round 
Kepala, on the right the massive range of 
Djambangan and Kukusan. And towering 
behind and above these giants is the 
monarch Mahameru, with clouds of smoke 
drifting eastward like big grey sails torn from 
the mast, or rising straight in the still 
air like some quaint and solitary tree. 
On our right the Rudjak has dwindled to a shallow, grass-grown 
vale between the Wall and the grooved Widodaren. We pass a by- 
path on our left, leading via Ngadas, the highest of Tengger- villages, 
7100 ft a.s.l., to Tumpang and Malang, a rough and slippery 
path, hardly practicable for pack-horses ; then we climb the Gunung 
Idjo and from its broad back descend into the other end of the Dasar. 
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From here we can return by two different roads; by the 
Munggal Pass to the right, or the Kadangan to the left. I doubt 
the advisabiHly of taking the horses with you on this last road, 
though it may have been enlarged of late by the Forest Service. 

Anyhow, if you are not too tired, it is rather worth while. 
It leaves the Dasar in its south-western corner, where the Wall 
is considerably lower than at the Munggal Pass ; thence it descends 
in a very irregular way to Ngawu. The precipitous ravines and 
the aged forests are of a solemn beauty; a short rest in their 
shade is wonderfully refreshing. There is only one long zigzag 
on a treeless mountain-slope, which is rather fatiguing. 

From the tiny huts of Ngawu we reach the path between 
Ungup-Ungup and G 1 5 in about a quarter of an hour; from 
here we may walk back both ways to Tosari, via the „Spekkoek" 
or via Padakaja. 

The last trip to be dealt with is to the Gunung Ketjiri. At 
the head of Kandangan Pass we turn to the right; the path 
curves westward along the ridge and climbs the Ketjiri, an old 
by-crater of the Tengger whose southern slope falls precipitously 



towards the lower ridges for some two thousand feet. The path 
has been widened recently, but still it is very difficult for horses. 

Here, too, the mountains are covered with dense tjemara-woods; 
the top is situated outside the big range of volcanoes stretching 
right to the south from the Ider-Ider, and it offers a magnificent 
panoramic view on them. Going on by the same path we reach 
Pangonan Djero and Kletak; the first and especially the rapids 
of the Kali Biru by themselves are worth an excursion. They 
are bordered by luxuriously flowering shrubs, with sudden glimpses 
on the turbulent waters, and an endless variety of finely shaped 
leaves and flowers. The right branch of the path, debouching 
on the Nongkodjadjar road in the lower part of Kletak Pass, 
is the more picturesque one. The whole trip will take eight hours 
at the very least, and it is one of the most straining enterprises ; 
but for him who loves these mountains it is full of delicious surprises. 

And now we have finished our excursions in the Tengger- 
mountains proper, excursions never exceeding twelve hours in 
duration; so the moment has come to fetch the tents out of 
the dark and dusty shed, and to journey southward, to the Prince 
of Java's volcanoes, the Semeru. 
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The Lakes and the S 



emeru. 



SOUTH of the Tengger lies the mighty Semeru ; and between 
them are the ruins of still older volcanoes that have surrendered 
after a fight of ages against the water and the plants ; now they 
look as peaceful as feeding camels, these fiery giants of yore, 
Ajek-Ajek and Kapala and Ojambangan and Kukusan, stretching 
their bulky bodies around the little lakes in a fatherly and 
protecting manner. The whole range nowhere falls below 6500 
feet and it is almost absolutely uninhabited. 

Though there is but one „road", many schemes are possible. 
You can go as far as the Little Lakes only and encamp there 
for some days, — even one day suffices for the purpose of 
visiting this delightful spot; — again you can choose the Big 
Lake for the goal of your excursion; and finally you can aspire 
at cHmbing the mighty Mahameru itself. 

It is rather a venture to give definite information as to the 
duration of each part of this last trip, — which includes all 
others, — as it greatly depends on several circumstances, such 
as rain, the more or less overgrown condition of the path and 
the treacherous qualities of the volcano's slopes. The following 
table offers a rough average, for horsemen, with the same thing 
for able pedestrians in brackets. 

Tosari — the Little Lakes 4 — 5 hours (4 '2 — 6 hours). 

The Little Lakes — Ajek-Ajek 1 J^ — 2 hours (2 — 3 hours). 

Ajek-Ajek — the Big Lake ] )4 — 2 hours (+ 2 hours). 

The Big Lake — the foot of the Semeru 1 hour {\ )4 hour). 

The foot of the Semeru — Radjapada (1 — 2 hours, impracticiable 
for horses). 

Radjapada — the top (2'A — 4^4 hours, impracticable for horses). 

The descent to Radjapada takes less than an hour; the ascent 
of the Ajek-Ajek from the big Lake 2 '2 hours , the descent to 
the Little Lakes 1/^—2 hours. 

As for preparations, of course they are more elaborate than 
those for ordinary trips in the Tenggermountains. One must be 



more careful in selecting a horse; the coolies carrying the tent 
and the victuals will want a slametan before starting. One or 
more reliable guides should be amongst them. Furthermore it 
is advisable to get off the luggage some hours before your own 
departure. 

Your clothes must be strong and simple: puttees; solid shoes 
with an extra pair in reserve, as the ascent of the Semeru-cone 
may prove destructive to them ; a warm overcoat for the nightly 
parts of the expedition, and a helmet or a Boni-hat are almost 
indispensable; the outfit is completed by a big wicker-bottle or 
thermos-flask and a pair of field-glasses. About the necessary 
provisions the manager will inform you at length; a good quantity 
of nasi-goreng for the first day's breakfast is perfectly invaluable. 
Nor should you forget your mountain-stick, which will come handy 
on the slippery slopes of the Semeru. 

For the night a sleeping-bag made of two blankets sown together 
will prove to be the very thing, as it is often very cold, especially 
at the Big Lake and Radjapada. Lastly, remember that the 
country we are going to explore is a photographers' paradise. 

It is possible to do the trip in three days, with camps at 
Radjapada and the Little Lakes; but if you are not in a hurry, 
you had better make it four days, camping subsequently at the 
Big Lake, Radjapada and the Little Lakes. Of course it is 
possible to walk the whole distance, though one must be a trained 
mountaineer to do so; then I should always advise to take a 
horse along, as a sprained ankle may cut short the proceedings 
of even the sturdiest alpinist. 

For the description of the trip I shall mainly borrow from an 
account of the excursion I made with some others in August 
1913, which I published some years ago. 

We started on the first night after full moon, at about three 
a.m., five horsemen and two pedestrians, of whom I was one. 
I shall pass over the first part of the road to the Munggal Pass, 
only mentioning as a curiosity the big fire that roared on the 
right side of the road between Tjemarapukul and the Pass. It 
was a fearful but splendid sight to look upon those old and 
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-weather-beaten tjemaras struggling their last. As with a burning 
house one saw the flames jump forth from the thick coats of 
needles only intermittently; but the big clouds of smoke betrayed 
the sorrowful plight of the smouldering, resinous trunks. 

In one long procession we beat the trail leading along the 
cloven foot of Widodaren towards the Gunung Idjo, whose 
outlying ridges connect the Sand- 
sea- Wall to the central volcanoes. 
The grass on this desert-like plain 
had been scorched almost black 
by a continuous dry monsoon; 
the sand was loose and crumbling, 
and only the surrounding mountains 
rendered the aspect less desolate. 

Nearly as steeply as it dives 
from the Munggal's sides, the 
path ascends the barren Idjo; 
then, having reached the crest of 
the Wall, it rises and falls alter- 
natively. To the right are the 
Semeru and its vassals; to the 
left a shallow valley separates us 
from the Widodaren. In front of 
us we see many traces of fire; 
big, black stains on the greenish- 
yellow cloth covering the lower 

slopes. The path winds among the minor tops of the Wall, 
changing from one side to the other, until the road to Ngadas 
and Malang has been passed on our right and the Ider-Ider is 
before us. By this time the coolies are wide awake and the 
whole caravan is proceeding at a brisk pace. We may detect 
the triangulation pillar „Ider-Ider, 2473 M." (8300 ft.) peeping 
through the verdure; we pass the by-path to the Rudjak on our 
left and then turn southward to the Semeru, descending from 
the range by a narrow, rather overgrown path. 

The scene has changed; low mounds covered with the 




Ranu Pani. 



characteristic tufts of wiry grass, interspersed with idyllic groves 
of a few big tjemaras and leaf-trees and some intricate shrubbery; 
now and again a sudden glimpse of the lower slopes, where 
the virgin forests are still untouched; beyond and above every- 
thing the volcano. An errant bird flashes across our path, gaudy 
and glittering like a soaring flower; a quick shuffle in the grass 

betrays the innocent kadal. The 
coolies have outdistanced me long 
since ; I am quite alone, and nothing 
but the increasing glare of the 
sun reminds me of the tropics. 
Involuntarily the eye looks for 
bright villas behind the park-like 
grouping of trees ; and it expects 
to find their inhabitants, dressed 
in gay summer-clothes, on the sha- 
dy parts of the lawn. Occasionally 
the path itself passes beneath 
the trees ; then the humid coolness 
is wonderfully quickening. A small, 
treeless plateau and Ranu Pani, 
one of the Little Lakes is seen 
glistening amidst the mountains. 
These three lakes are situated 
in the saddle between the Ajek- 
Ajek and the Sandsea-Range, at 
about 6600 ft. They are very deep and the water is tainted 
green by decaying weeds. Every one of them has its peculiar 
adjective ; I should call Ranu Pani the capricious on the strength 
of its star- fishlike shape and the everchanging hue of its waters; 
Ranu Regula the dreamy, as it lies hidden amidst giant treeS 
and is bordered by the whispers of rushes ; and Ranu Dringga the 
dry, simply because it contains no water. On the bottom of this 
last „Lake" enterprising people have founded a kind of sanatorium 
for infirm cattle, which is sent there from the plains to recover 
its strength, or to die in a peaceful way. On the other side of Ranu 
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Panian atap-decked stable has been built between two grassy hills. 

At half past nine we departed from this lovely spot after 
an elaborate breakfast, to conquer the Ajek-Ajek towering in 
front of us. 

The path, still vaguely meriting this name, at once assumes 
a steep grade, increasing continuously in steepness; nevertheless 
the tenacious ponies manage to scramble along at an astonishing 
pace; only at very long intervals the riders will have to 
dismount at particularly uncouth stretches of the „road". For 
a pedestrian the ascent is very fatiguing, especially as he is 
seduced to take every projecting mound for the genuine top. 

This region is totally uninhabited; the forests covering 
the mountain had the same aspect already centuries ago. 
The knobby, tall tjemaras may have grown somewhat sturdier; 
thunderstorms may have cleft and wounded a few amongst them: 
the word „time" has but an indefinite meaning in these virgin 
woods. Thick, white-bearded lichens depend from their branches 
like a garment of silk; and a splendidly green species of grass 
nearly of a man's height and contrasting harmoniously with the 
velvet-brown of the weather-beaten stems, covers the moutain's 
sides. These woods are greater than their brothers of the 
plains, who try to blind the eye with an endless variety of 
shapes and colours, of flowers and lianas ; there is style in these 
stalwart columns; style in the graceful curve of the branches and the 
stately depending veils of needles; style, lastly, in the few 
but harmonizing colours of the whole scene. 

At last our toils meet their reward, and we can take a 
delicious rest in the soft grass on the summit. Deep below 
Ranu Pani glitters from under the trees; beyond are the giants 
of the Tengger, whose relief gradually merges into the universal 
violet of distant mountains. But on the southern side is the 
Semeru, barren and wild, and oppressingly near; and the impressing 
cauldron on the bottom of which rests the Big Lake surrounded 
by the Kukusan, the Djambangan and the over 1 0000 feet 
high Kapala. 

From the Ajek-Ajek, 9400 ft., we started on the last part 



of our first day's journey. The descent is facilitated by a kind 
of perpendicular sHde, which may be called a path only by 
very imaginative people. Riding is utterly impossible, as the 
horses can only work their hardest to prevent themselves from 
breaking their own legs and necks. The whole trial, which covers 
a descent of 1 300 feet, has been christened by the melodious 
name of Klossot. 

It was just past midday, and excruciatingly hot. A brilliant 
sparkling of sun-fire hovered over the leaves and branches, and 
deep down in the grass the air was hot and still as in an 
oven. Even the stern rocks rising to our left had lost something 
of their gloom, and at some places the stone glittered be- 
tween the damp green mosses like molten steel. Silence 
reigned; a silence more complete yet less overwhelming because 
of the vibrating sunlight, than the silence of night. The birds 
who every now and then will croon in their sleep at night, 
are never once heard now; the crickets have retired deep into 
the soft soil; the lizards are basking on the tepid stones among 
the grass. The hot, trembling air is undisturbed by even the 
slightest breeze; the withered leaves hardly venture to whirl 
down. Silently, like gaudy sparks of fire, little butterflies err 
amongst the hairy grasstalks, or they rest for a while on the 
flowers of rhododendron or indian cress. And high above in the 
white-hot sky hangs the oolung, whose keen eyes search for 
a quiet perch during the smouldering heat of the afternoon. 

But the caravan bumping down noisily chases forth the royal 
bird, and with long, majestic wing-strokes it soars off southward. 
We press on as quickly as possible, for we too are vexed by 
the intense heat; the kadals shuffle out of our way hurriedly 
and the hardly waving grass starts tossing its head in a wild 
way. — Until everything calms down behind us, and the whole 
nature again goes off to sleep. — 

Then our sorrows are at their end; a gloriously level plain 
renders us our human dignity. The horsemen hastily mount their 
noble steeds and canter on lustily. So we skirt the foot of the 
Klossot ; the trees come near, the wind starts across their singing 
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VIEW FROM THE IDER-IDER. 
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In the background the Semeiu; in front of il from left to right the Kapali, Ajek-Ajek and Djambangan; far down between the trees Ranu Pani. 



tops and strokes our hot cheeks with cool fingers ; and then .... 
Ranu Kumbala, the Big Lake. — 

Like a lovely phantasm of the sleeping Mahameru; like a 
vision divine, which he, the ferocious, the untamed one created 
in one of his peaceful moods, and which he deposited in the 
midst of protecting mountains as his fiery wrath began to rise 
anew; thus it sleeps at his feet; a dark-blue, enigmatical mirror, 
where the aged tree-giants look upon their image, and the 
quick meliwis bathes in the early hours of morn. Imperceptibly 
the sandy banks slope down into the clear waters; the finely 
chiselled line of the shore is broken only by the rugged stems 
of tjemaras rising right out of the rippling surface. Little grassy 
vales break the gloom af the wooded heights here and there, 
and their cheerful yellow and green colours lend the whole an 
aspect of bright reality; but when the last faint streaks of red 
smoulder on the western sky, or the stars are twinkling deep 
in the heart of the lake or when the morning mists rise from 
its surface fitfully, then the charm returns. — 

The sun has set. Around the fantastic fire five recumbent 
figures are trying their hardest to keep conversation lively; from 
one of the tents a harmonious snore resounds invitingly. At 
the other fire the coolies are talking in whispers, only broken 
at long intervals by a melodious outcry of astonishment or admiration. 

After this silence. The moon has risen between the heights 
on the other side and throws a streak of fluctuating silver across 
the lightly rippled water; a big log burns slowly at our feet, — 
a little branch explodes, sparkling. — 

Silence, mighty and imperious. We are but two now at the 
fire. Talk has ceased a long time, and gradually we drift towards 
the land of dreams, no more aware of anything but silence. 
And then we sleep soundly under the vast vault of heaven, 
which widens to endless vistas above our poor little heads. — 

From Ranu Kumbala, where it can be so cold, that the 
water freezes in the pails, and where most of us had a glorious 
swim at half past six, the path passes between the Kapala 



and Djambangan leading through the Semeru-forest, the greatest 
of all the great tjemara- woods. 

If the woods on the Ajek-Ajek may be called grand, then only 
superlatives are of use here. The nave of a big cathedral can 
not be more imposing, nor can its columns show more vigour 
than these gigantic trees. There is something Gothic in their 
shape; the heavy massive trunk, rising straight up to the first 
nobly-curved branches, sixty feet above the ground, and the 
graceful filigree of needles vaulting the open spaces between 
the stems. Again the colours change from bright green to deep 
brown, with just a piquant indication of purple here and there 
from a solitary orchid. With our heads just reaching above the 
waves of grass we are quite lost among the colonnades of 
this natural temple, through whose crypts the wind chants its 
litanies; between the stems there float faint odours of resin, 
like incense from a hidden altar. 

The path is nearly level ; in front of us the wood grows 
less dense; the sunrays pierce the web of green. — Demoniacal 
is the view of Semeru's cone from the small plain at his feet. 
Like an inexorable despot he looks down upon the courtiers 
and vassals surrounding his mighty presence; out of his mantle 
of dark green tjemaras the grey, sharp head rises clearly delineated 
against the sky. He slumbers and for months at a stretch no 
plume of smoke has borne witness of his power. But woe 
betide his surroundings, when his thundering voice shall speak 
again, striking the whole country dumb with awe; when the flaming 
tongues shall leap up out of that fatal muzzle, to which the 
guns of men are mere toys; when the ashes shall pour forth 
from the top towering a full 3500 feet above us. 

Skirting the foot of the Kapala in a hesitating way, as if 
uncertain about the fitness of its proceedings, the path reaches 
a narrow flat opposing a deep cleft in the volcano's side. It 
is separated from the foot by a kind of dry river-bed with 
steep banks. Here we leave the horses; the necessary luggage 
and the tents are divided into light freights; then we start after 
a short period of rest. 
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As Radjapada is situated on the left of tfie gorge mentioned At two a. m. we begin the ascent. It is a clear, cold night 

above, (from our point of view), we take care to begin the with a splendid moonshine. 

ascent on that side, as the walls of this gorge are almost After the last bit of wood comes a rather narrow connecting 

perpendicular and the crossing of it very difficult. The old ridge ; however the excellent light removes every vestige of danger; 

tracks are very near its verge; at places parts of them have then we are on the cone, 

fallen away, and we are forced to proceed through the rough thickets The ash-slopes! Despiriting labour; every step is uncertain; 



close by the sudden declivity of 
the abyss, where big tjemaras may 
have crashed down only the day 
before. And in the meantime we 
climb at a rate of about I to 2 
(30°) through dense shrubbery 
and on hard and rocky slopes. 
It takes more than an hour of 
exertinglabourto reach Radjapada, 
two or three narrow terraces to 
which a pair of miniature statues 
of Buddha have given the name 
of the „antiquity". Some of the 
coolies put there their scanty 
offerings, some maize, rice and 
flowers, and knelt down in 
devotion for a couple of minutes 
to emplore the benevolence of 
Semeru. After that the tents 
were pitched and the fires built. 
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Camp on Ranu Kumbala 



sometimes the progress is good 
enough with many firm footings, 
then agains one must almost run 
for twenty paces to proceed only 
a few feet. It is wises to evade 
the grooves made in the surface 
by the rain, as their bottom consists 
mostly of veiy loose materials, 
and their edges are steep and yet 
crumblingatamere touch. Every 50 
to 1 50 paces one needs a rest, as 
soon as a firmly fixed stone has been 
reached ; during these short pauses 
one can tiy to find out the next 
resting place, some stone looking 
more solid than the rest. Further- 
more I must advise the enterprising 
tourists not to walk just behind 
one another, as the danger of 
loosened stones coming down is 
The stick is indispensable ; fixed to 



The same fuss, the same proceedings as on the shore of far from imaginary 

the Big Lake, yet everything is more subdued. The neighbourhood the wrist by a short bit of cord it will never be a nuisance, 
of the volcano is felt intensely; through the ragged tjemaras we The rays of the moon slip along the mountain- flanks, darkly 

detect the ashy slopes quite near by. The Semeru seems to contrasting with the silvery sky. Quaint shadows haunt the 

draw us up his sides ; some of us have ventured already to endless fields of ashes ; fantastic humps on both sides embarrass 

the border of the wood, where the last shabby trees keep up our ideas about the right direction. Above and below the 

a desperate struggle against the sterile, volcanic ashes. moonlit slopes stretch forth evenly, devoid of markings to rest 

The moon rises, and climbs among the almost needleless tjemaras our eyes upon, until far down among the trees we distinguish 

from branch to branch. And on the titanic body of the volcano- the faint glimmering of our fires. One moment we fancy to 

monarch, of the roaring Mahameru the whole camp lies fast asleep, have all but reached the top; the next we find it to be utterly 
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improbable that we are already half-way ; distances are not to 
be rated at all. 

The silence is perfect. Here one never hears the little noises 
of birds and insects, which enlivens the night of the woods; 
even the wind passes on without a sound. Nothing but vast, 
deadly silence; and the rolling of stones and the monotonous 
ggrrk, ggrrk! of foot-steps break it discordantly. 

The gradient increases from 30" to 40° ; and all of a sudden 
you find you have reached the top. A slightly undulating plateau, 
strewn with rocks and stones of sizes varying from barrels to 
eggs; to the south-east it is connected with a second, lower 
top by a sloping ridge; of the crater Djonggring Selaka yawning 
on the eastern side of this last summit little is to be seen as 
yet in the dim light of the moon. The pillar for friangulation 
„Mahameru, 3671 M" (12044 ft) had totally disappeared in 
1913, buried in ever-shifting, ever-accumulating ashes, or battered 
to fragments by the falling stones. 

As it is very cold up here, especially so because of the 
constant breeze blowing on this altitude, it is advisable to carry 
along your overcoat or to have it done by the coolies. 

How to convey to your mind by mere words even a faint 
and faded sketch of the glory of sunrise ! How to transmit this 
heavenly symphony of colours, resounding along the endless 
equator on its daily course, and whose flaming flourishes are 
admired far to north and south? How to render in the feeble 
language of man its delicately solemn andantinos ; its enthralling 
climax; the exciting presto con fuoco of its blazing culmination? 

There is an almost imperceptible deepening of the first elfin 
glimmerings of yellow and rose, starting from the eastern horizon 
and flowing westward in two majestic curves until they join 
the yet unstained silvery blue of the moonht sky; the weird 
clouds are rimmed with gold and a violet veil is drawn on the 
stars above. Our view is unhindered in every direction; the 
lustrous variegations embrace us like a perfect melody. Then 
wild, purple colours conquer the fairy twilight; the clouds are 



burnig a bright red; the cones of rays dart up into the skies, 
and suddenly, a Phoenix rising from its flaming nest, the Sun! 

Aurora flies to the west; the shadows bend their heads and 
crowd the valley of Malang. 

The panorama is of an inconceivable compass ; eastward the 
pigmy cone of Lamongan, the impressive bulkiness of the Jang- and 
Idjenmountains and the vague outline of the Peak of Bali; to 
the west multitopped Ardjuna comes first and the sleeping queen, 
Kawi; then grim Kelut and sturdy Wilis and Lawu; finally on 
clear days one of the Kedoo mountains, the Merbabu presumably. 

Northward, too, the view is overwhelming. There lie at our 
feet the giants on whose backs we dared to tread our way; 
the whole titanic reign of Mahameru and Bromo, his vassal, 
whose head is hidden behind the Widodaren. And more distant 
the beautiful curve of the coast, and the silver ribbon of Kali 
Porrong; the mirror of the straits of Madura, and this island itself, 
slumbering under the cover of thick clouds. To the south the straight 
slopes of the Semeru abut in the surf of the endless sea. 

The crater itself is but an irregular, deep pit, whose shape changes 
almost every day. When the volcano is at rest only small puffs of 
smoke betray its latent forces, which are able to throw an immense 
mass of sand and stones to a bight of two thousand feet every quarter 
of an hour, when the Semeru „ works". But now silence reigns ; only 
now and then a loosened stone jumping down the steep crater-wall 
unchains a confusion of rumbling echoes. 

The descent to Radjapada (i 10000 ft a.s.l.) is a matter 
of half an hour ; you only have to keep steady by means of 
the stick while sliding down the loose slope ; from here we go 
back the same way to our last camp at Ranu Pani. 

When the Semeru is in action the ascent may prove dangerous ; 
it is impossible when the wind is southerly ; disappointments may be 
prevented by asking information at the hotel, and by observing 
the volcano for a little while from one of the nearer heights, 
Tjemarapukul for instance. May this booklet add to the popularity 
of the trip, which up till now is accomplished only once or twice 
in a year. 
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Conclusory Notes. 









To wind up with a few remarks about mountain-sport, not 
to be confused with ordinary tourism, to which I pointed 
out the way in the foregoing chapters. Why is alpinism 
so utterly neglected in the Javanese 
mountains? Is it out of fear for the 
tropical heat, which at high altitudes 
is not so very bad, though? Or do people 
think that these decayed volcanic masses 
cannot ofier anything like the rocks 
and crevices of Switzerland ? Or again are 
there moral objections against such see- 
mingly puerile clamberings in a country, 
where they may be contrasted directly 
with the grimly necessary work of men 
like the Sarasins and Lorentz and so 
many others? 

But who once has tasted the delights 
of alpinism in his days of leisure, he will 
look for slopes and summits difficult to 
climb whenever he comes to the 
mountains, and he will find them here 
too, though they maybe not so precipitous 
or so high as the pinnacles of the Alps ; 
he will leave the paths and penetrate 
into the intimate life of the volcano; and on the lower parts he 
will be met by a new obstacle, the vegetation. 

Whoever knows the luxury of a raid along the rugged 
ravine-bottom, where ever new beauties are really „ discovered"; 
where every waterfall is an enemy that must be conquered in 
peaceful combat; where one is far from the beaten roads of 
man and the plants are whispering in astonishment about your 
presence: he will always return to his old love. 




Idyll of the Sand-se 



looking down on the hardy mountaineer, and making him feel 
very small and contemptible in his efforts to chmb them. And 
the glorious emotion, when after a successful ascent they suffer 
your feet to touch their royal head. 

To taste these joys the only things needed are: a trained 
body, a never dizzy head and . . excellent shoes. And the 

mountains are there to be vanquished, 
the Widodaren and the Balok and the 
almost unscalable bulwarks of the 
Sandsea. 

The ascent of the Widodaren is full 
of variety and not very difficult. About 
dawn we are in the Sandsea; when 
the clouds interrupt the view it is 
advisable to proceed via the Bromo as 
only few of the Widodaren's ribs are 
ascendable. 

Following the edge of the crater to 
the right, an undertaking much less 
strenuous than it seems at first sight, 
we reach its junction with the edge of 
the Segara Wedi lor (the northern one 
of the little sandseas). This is an 
extinct crater of very regular form with 
steep walls and a slate-coloured bottom 
of sand. The whole system of central 
volcanoes is an inexhaustible source of surprising impressions. 
Along these edges we climb the Widodaren, whose crater 
is crescent shaped; a shallow basin with a narrow, sandy bottom, 
the Segara Wedi Kidul. The whole mountain is covered with 
shabby acacia montana and dry shrubs and wiry grass ; but the 
views it offers on the Sandsea and its ancient craters are grand. 
From its summit, over 8400 ft high, one sees the Semeru 
across the Ider-Ider, and the mountains of the Wall stand around 
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Then there are the tops of the Dasar and its enclosure, like motionless guards. The descent is made along one of the 
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ribs stretching forth into the Dasar at an easier grade than the 
others. 

Quite different is the Batok, where small tjemaras and dwarf- 
trees constitute a nearly impenetrable thicket. The grooves are 
deep, but some parts of the ribs are difficult to ascend. Generally, 
though, the ribs are the easiest way up, as the little ravines 
have often been worn out by rainwater, presenting the aspect 
of a series of cascades recently dried up. Cords are of no use 
on most of these trips, and will often hamper your progress in 
the dense growth. 

The summit of the Batok is flat and has a shallow groove 
running across it like a cicatrice; there is an interesting sudden 
ceasing of vegetation. 

A descent of quite another character was made by me and 
two others from the Argawulan, a top to the east of the 
Penandjaan, towards Ngadisari. As we could not find the path, 
which the natives assert to be there, and were determined 
anyhow to reach Ngadisari, the result was a rather adventurous 
and exciting struggle down this treacherous slope, where the 
layer of earth on the rocks often is loosened by mere touch. 



An attempt to climb the isolated pinnacle to our right had to 
be abandoned; besides it cost us over two hours of continuous 
effort to cover a vertical distance of 2000 feet. But the joy 
when all was over and we had reached the garden country of 
Wanasari and the first slope of less than 40" is difficult to 
describe. 

With these few instances I do not intend to encourage reckless 
break-neck affairs; I only want to point out, that there are 
things to accomplish and beauties to discover for an enterprising 
sportsman, that will remain out of reach for the ordinary tourist. 

In order to escape ugly foot-notes, I have collected the 
occuring foreign expressions in a glossary at the end of this book. 

And now I finish my tale, which was intended not to show 
you the beauties of the Tengger, that you might stay at home 
and read about them in your chair, but to show you what you 
can see there yourself; which wonders of scenic splendour lie 
stored within this Paradise of the Tropics. I sincerely hope that 
you may see more, that the old roads will reveal to you fresh 
thoughts, fresh impressions; that you will discover new ones, 
for there are many not to be found in this guide. 

And may it render the services, that are expected from it! 
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GLOSSARY. 



a = a in ball. 

alang-alang = species of grass, sharp-edged, yellowish, up to 

3 ft. high; Indian reedgrass. 
atap = dried grass, 
badju = cotton jacket, 
batok ~ cocoa-nutt shell. 

boni hat = broad-brimmed hat of plaited bamboo, 
coolie = native day-labourer, 
dasar = plain, 
dessa = village. 

dukun = native physician; among the Tenggerese a priest, 
gunung = mountain, 
kadal = small lizard, 
kah = river, 
kampong — village, 
kidul = south, southern, 
kretek = tw^o-wheeled vehicle, 
lor = north, northern, 
meliwis — kind of mountain-duck, 
oolung = eagle-hawk, 
orang 'slam = Mohammedan. 



paal = linear measure, about 'Vie mile. 

pantjuran = waterspout made of a bamboo half cylinder. 

passanggrahan = government's rest-house. 

passar = market-place. 

pikulan = shoulder yoke of bamboo. 

pusaka = heirloom. 

sanggar = kind of garret above the door, house-altar. 

sarong = loin-cloth, batticked or woven of coloured threads. 

sawah — flooded rice-field. 

segara wedi = htterally: sea-sand- 

sigaroan = pole, against which the maize is piled up. 

slametan = feast by which the spirits are propitiated. 

slendang = shoulder-scarf, used for carrying purposes by women. 

spekkoek = cake, consisting of alternating layers of dark-and 

lightcoloured pastry, 
tandoo = sedan-chair, 
tegallan = unirrigated fields. 
Tengger = highland, 
wong tani — husbandmen, 
wong Tengger = Tenggerese people. 



